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Electronics and communication equip- 
ment scores sharpest rise of any 
production program in the war effort 
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SCRUBBING STEEL WITH A BRUSH OF FLAMES 


Ries SIMPLE process this man is using is called 
“flame-priming.” It was developed by THe LINDE AIR FLAME-PRIMING is used on... 


Propucts COMPANY. wv 


When the fiery “bristles” of oxy-acetylene flame sweep 


over steel, the intense heat causes scale to expand and 
pop loose. This heat thoroughly dries the surface and 
consumes or neutralizes any oil, rust, and other foreign 
matter that may be present. 


Applied to steel just before the first coat of paint is 


put on, “flame-priming” makes paint go further and 
last longer, and makes painting a more permanent means ... and wherever steel must be painted ] 


of preventing corrosion 
a Architects, public officials, consulting engineers, production managers, utility 


executives, contractors, educators and designers are invited to send for the non- 


Oxy gen, acetylene, and many machines and _ tech- technical picture-caption booklet, 1-7B. “Linde Oxy-Acetylene Processes.” This 

. . . . . t Ss s > 4 Kr a > oth - : © atone i ‘, 
niques for treating, cutting, and fabricating metals have booklet shows the wide range of Linde methods for cutting, joining, forming 
| | ‘labl ier f bv I treating, and cleaning metals. It also contains elementary information on the 
vcen made available to industry tor years by LINDE ane essential products... Linde Oxygen, I’rest-O-Lite Acetylene, Oxweld Appa- 


other Units of UCC. ratus, and Union Carbide. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


» 7 : 30 East 42nd Street [Tae New York 17, N. Y. 
foe? -_ ‘ ; 
2 y caw 4° Principal Units in the United States and their Products 

ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 

Haynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 


United States Vanadium Corperation National Carbon Company, Inc. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine, Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


BUY WAR BONDS «+ LEND FOR PATRIOTISM « HOLD FOR SECURITY 


LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
for wat-work, reconversion 


and post-war programs 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WHEN YOU'VE BEEN MOVING MOUNTAINS of work all day and 


3 = 
two dozen jobs RP clamor for your 
ARR ASE 


attention . . . and you light up your pipe 


& and a memo to that one, while your 


the high points of a long-distance 


2 


phone call . . and when quitting time comes, your 


desk is clean as a whistle Great Day 


Mr. President that's 


Eleetionic (itlallin 


Canada, Latin America, Great Britain, U.S.S.R. 


The ease and convenience of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation will help you keep on 
top of your job. The microphone on your desk or in your hand is your Control Center 
for executive action. Developed in pre-war years .. . widely used by key war executives 
... Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is now available for essential uses. Our new booklet 
tells you all about it. Write now for your free copy. 


NOTE: Standard Dictaphone dictating machines, without elec- 
tronic amplification and telephone recording, are currently being 
* produced and offer outstanding valve for general office dictation. 


; DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


hor Peace Move 


Vorking on the principle that it’s go- 
to take more than a law to eliminate 
utes that will develop out of re- 
sloying veterans, the Veterans of 
in Wars and the A.F.L. and 
Q, have agreed on a formula which 
ts to take some of the dynamite 
of the explosive seniority problem. 
e seniority pact contains four main 
nts: 
|) Veterans who were former union- 
will have their military service added 
heir plant seniority. 
2?) Returning veterans will get jobs 
»mensurate with their ability at pre- 
ng salary rates and physical dis- 
lity will not be a disqualifying factor. 
3) Labor’s right to organize and bar- 
in collectively is acknowledged. 
4) Qualified veterans may become 
ion members at membership rates no 
ther than those charged prior to Jan. 
1940, 


ers May Follow 


Not monumental by itself, this may 
pve the first of a series of agreements 
een the veterans and labor organi- 
tons which will blanket the area of 
ential conflict with protocols to 
hich all interested parties will be vol- 
tarily bound. - 
No commitments to the pioneer ef- 
twere secured from employer groups, 
t they may be drawn into subsequent 
gotiations. 
The V.F.W. gets credit for pushing 
¢ labor unions into the open on the 
ue, thus grabbing a big play from the 
rican Legion which has worked 
th the A.F.L. in the past. 


ashington Hopeful 


Selective Service is not officially en- 
wiastic about the development, 
aged as it is with responsibility for 
ministering the re-employment (“‘for- 
t jobs back”) provisions of the Selec- 
¢ Service act and a host of regulations 
hich, on paper, are tae to meet 
ey contingency (BW—May20'44, 
”). Nevertheless Washington is in 
eral agreed that the new pact may be 
very fruitful beginning. 


saders Can Swing It 


Labor. officials pointed out that - 
Freement is an agreement in principle, 
at they had no authority to bind affil- 


ted unions. 
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Because of the autono-— 


mous nature of the labor movement, this 
disclaimer is necessary in every case 
where top leaders make decisions, but 
when the higher-ups are serious, as they 
seem to be in this instance, there is no 
great difficulty in getting the officers 
down the line to go along. 


7 
Byrnes Meat Umpire 


OPA took its tiff with War Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones over August 
meat point values (BW —Jul.22’44,p5) 
to Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson this week. But apparently, 
Jones managed to put over his conten- 
tion that Vinson has no authority over 
rationing. 

The row will now go to War Mobili- 
zation Director James F. Byrnes. 

OPA will leave'July point values in 
effect until he settles it. 


a 
More Cottons for Civilians 


WPB finally issued this week its or- 
der setting aside large percentages of 
the basic cotton textile constructions— 
denims, print cloth, sheetings, etc.— 
for specific essential civilian goods— 
men’s and boys’ shirts, shorts, pajamas, 
women’s blouses, dresses, etc., infants’ 
wear (BW—Jul.15’44,p5). 

Set-asides will range from 20% to 
50% of “free production” (not on mili- 
tary rated orders) of converters and col- 
ored yarn producers for a total of around 
50,000,000 yd. a quarter. ‘This reserved 
yardage will be available, on an AA-4 
rating, to manufacturers who keep 
within the wholesale price ranges stipu- 
lated by WPB, insuring adequate pro- 
duction of low-end merchandise. 

WPB’s Office of Civilian Require- 
ments lost its fight to have set-asides at 
the mill rather than the converter level 
(leaving less room for leakage). OCR’s 
idea for “blacklisting” a long series of 
nonessential civilian textile products was 
batted down. 


Textile Price Rise Spread 


OPA now figures that retailers can be 
made to absorb around half of the esti- 
mated $40,000,000 of price increases 
it will be forced to grant to textile 
mills as a result of the Bankhead amend- 
ment to the price control act. The law 
requires OPA to set ceilings high enough 
on major groups of cotton textiles to 
enable mills to pay parity to cotton 
producers. : 


x squeezing retailers, slashing prices 
at the mill level on other basic con- 
structions, and curbing overfinishing, 
OPA hopes to keep costs to consumers 
from rising at all. 


& 
Bans Little Steel Argument 


The National War Labor Board pan- 
els won't listen to any more arguments 
by organized labor to smash the Little 
Steel formula. 

Any unions that have evidence that 
the formula should be changed will be 
permitted to file a three-page statement 
to that effect with the board. The case 
will then be decided within the present 
wage policy, with provision for recon- 
sideration if the Little Steel formula 
is bent or broken. 

NWLB will consider simultaneously 
the panel reports now being prepared 
in the steel case and other C.1.O. cases, 
pene with the report of the special 
panel set up to hear A.F.L. complaints 
against the formula. 

The board may be expected to keep 
this stew cooking until after the Novem- 
ber election. 

e@ 


Navy Ups Manpower Goal 


As word leaked out that our over-all 
naval forces—Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard—had reached their planned 
strength of 3,630,000, an increased 
quota for the Navy alone was an- 
nounced, raising sights from the previ- 
ously authorized strength of 3,006,000 
to 3,389,000 by July 1 of next year. 

This will push our combined Navy 
strength up to the 4,000,000 mark. 

The draft will be able to absorb the 
increased orders without tapping essen- 
tial workers over 26, unless the Navy 
asks for a large number in a single 
month, 


a 
A-B-C Grades Stand 


OPA formally announced this week 
that the 1944 canned fruit and vegetable 
pack will be priced on the basis of com- 
mercial grades, but that it had made a 
“finding” that the most accurate de- 
scription of commercial grades is found 
in the U. S. standards, which define 
Agricultural Marketing Administration's 
A-B-C grades, and that processors must 
hew to these standards in calculating 
prices (BW—Jul.22’44,p5). 

Canners feel that OPA +has thwarted 
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OWENS -ILLINOIS, big name im glass, turns out billions of glass containers with its incredible ¢i 
blowing machines. These and other vital machines in two large Owens-Illinois plants are lubricated by Sh 


Glass Blower Extraordinary 


ECHANICAL MARVEL of 10,000 parts is an 
Owens-Illinois glass-blowing machine. As it 
revolves, glass is sucked into blank molds carried 
by each of fifteen arms. The blank molds open, 
and forming molds close around the exposed 
“gobs.” Compressed air distends the glass to fin- 
ished contours . . . mechanical fingers grasp the 
bottles and set them on a conveyor which carries 
them through a “tempering” oven and out they 
come ... faster than you can count! 

Always on a 24-hour-a-day basis, Owens-Illinois 
nevertheless increased production as requested by 
the government. Fancy bottles were eliminated— 
plants expanded, and production increased to un- 
precedented, almost unbelievable figures. 
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Leavers it War Paovovcrion RELY OW 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Shell contributed to this production by supplying 
thousands of gallons of Industrial Lubricants. 


Use of Shell Turbo Oil in a power-plant turbine set a 
record—after 19,106 hours of continuous use an analysis 
showed Shell Turbo Oil practically good as new...A Shell 
Industrial Lubricant performed exceptionally well on the 
hot bearings of a paper-corrugating machine. 

In today’s all-out production, up-to-the-minute lubri- 
cation has resulted in longer tool life, better products, 
increased output. At the “University of Petroleum,” 
Shell’s research laboratories, lubricants are constantly 
being improved. Shell Lubrication Engineers apply 
these improvements in the field. 

Make sure the machines in 
your plant get the benefit of all 
that’s new in lubrication. Call in 
the Shell Engineer today. 


First oil refinery to’win,the Army-Navy “E” 
—Shell’s Wood River Refinery 
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efforts to head off the use of gov- 
mt grades through specific legis- 
which they were instrumental in 
ling into OPA’s appropriations act. 
believe it is just one step from 
ie pricing to grade labeling—the in- 

s bugbear—and they can be ex- 

to seek relief from OPA’s finding 
in Congress and in the courts. 


Ignores Politicians 


President’s Fair a 
stice Committee is not easily intimi- 


Bven though its members know that 
y politicians of both parties would 
the committee to keep out of the 
light until after the election, the 
mmittee has nevertheless scheduled 
arings in St. Louis Aug. 1-2 to hear 
mplaints that eight war industries 
me have been discriminating against 
10 workers. 


The hearings will be going on when 
the 26 Republican governors, including 
the candidates, Thomas E. Dewey and 
John W. Bricker, open their conference 
in St. Louis on Aug. y & 

The principal charge against seven 
firms involves their refusal to hire avail- 
able Negro women workers. An eighth 
firm is charged with firing Negroes first 
when a cutback occurred, retaining 
white workers with less seniority. 


e 
WPB Appraises Surpluses 


Government officials are wary of mak- 
ing guesses about the size of the post- 
war surpluses, but semiofficial esti- 
mates confirm the general conclusions 
of the study made by the Committee 
for Economic Development (page 15). 

WPB economists guess that total dis- 
posable industrial facilities would run to 
about $6,000,000,000 and war housing 
to about $1,000,000,000. 


They expect surplus commodities to 
total about $8,000,000,000, which would 
break down into Army and Navy equip- 
ment  $4,000,000,000, government 
stockpiles $1,000,000,000, manufactur- 
ing inventories $3,000,000,000. 


e 
Mexicans Keep Freight Cars 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
is making slow progress in its attempts 
to make Mexican railroads return our 
freight cars. 

Since the start of the war, many of 
the cars sent into Mexico haven’t come 
back. The Assn, of American Railroads 
tried an embargo system for about a 
year, then dropped it last February after 
the Mexican government promised to 
straighten things out. 

Instead of coming back, cars con- 
tinued to vanish south of the border. 

Railroad men figure that Mexico now 
has about 9,000 or 10,000 cars belong- 


The Democratic party begins this 
wartime fourth-term presidential 
campaign in profound agreement on 
the indispensability of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and in profound disagree- 
ment on almost everything else. 

¢ Convention Handicaps—While the 
Democrats had temporarily bound up 
some of their political wounds, they 
left the Chicago convention to face 
an uncertain election with two sig- 
nificant splits in their organization 
ranks and with one vote*threatening 
embarrassment. 

The vote*threatening embarrass- 
ment was the visible, dominating, 
heavy-handed control which the old- 
line political bosses exercised 
throughout the convention and the 
manifest dependence of the Adminis- 
tration on their support. 
¢Clashing Wings—The two serious 
breaches in Democratic unity con 
cern: 

(1) The frantic efforts of two com- 
peting and hostile blocs within the 
party—articulate, well-financed, vote- 
conscious liberal and left-wing labor 
groups on one side and the conserva- 
tive, powerful, big-city machine poli- 
ticians on the other—to obtain firmer 
control of its affairs. 

(2) The fundamentally deep and 
only superficially appeased anti-New 
Deal revolt in the solid South—a re- 


How the Democrats Go Into the Battle 


volt most often expressed in terms 
of the Negro issue but actually op- 
posed to the whole trend of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

@ Missouri Compromise—Preliminary 
fight over the vice-presidential candi- 
date in Chicago revealed and wid- 
ened these schisms; the selection of 
Sen. Harry S. Truman after Wal- 
lace had been scuttled was the poli- 
ticians’ device for closing them—at 
least for the duration of the cam- 
paign. 

This move is seen as double placa- 
tion of the South. The man who 
typified the extremes of the New 
Deal was deliberately sacrificed; the 
man who replaces him on the ticket— 
a substantial follower, but never an 
aggressive leader, of the New Deal— 
hails from the sympathetic and 
doubtful border state of Missouri. 
@ Labor and the Bosses—The defeat 
of Wallace was a symbolic defeat 
for the C.I.O. and other labor groups 


that sought his renomination as es- . 


sential evidence that the Democratic 
party was the home of liberalism and 
was going to stay to the left of politi- 
cal center. But it is certainly prema- 
ture to write off the power of labor 
in American politics. Roosevelt can- 
not win without labor, and there is 
little indication that he is going to 
affront the essential source of his pop- 


ular voting .y any more in the 
future than he has in the past. 
The domination of the convention 
by the big-city bosses—the Hanne- 
gans, Kellys, Hagues, and Flynns— 
may prove particularly distressing 
when Gov. Dewey gets to work on 
the role of ma-hine politics in Amer- 
ican political life. But Wallace sup- 
porters who criticized Hannegan for 
improper use of his position as Demo- 
cratic national chairman are now lis- 
tening to the contention that he got 
his orders on the Truman strategy 
from a far bigger boss while Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s secret train paused 
in Chicago four days before the 
convention. 
@And the Platform—The Demo- 
cratic platform added definiteness 
and clarity to the party’s foreign 
policy and its plain intention to sup- 
ort the collective use of armed 
orce to suppress future aggression. 
It blithely compromised a variety of 
other issues. It gave a pat on the 
back to the idea of economic and 
political equality for all racial minor- 
ities but studiously refrained from 
supporting any specific means of 
bringing that about, such as aboli- 
tion of the poll tax and permanent 
establishment of a fair employment 
practice commission, two moves 
approved by the Republicans. 
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the Crime! No chance to defend it- 


self, this bearing, as thousands of others 
like it, had no choice but to fail! If it 
wasn't the bearing’s fault, whose was it? 


theClu es! Sludge, carbon and 


other contaminants in the oil; clogged oil 
supply lines. 


the Culprit! Fat 
the Solution / Sparen? 


sions, metal and carbon particles, which 
are so destructive to bearings and other en- 
gine parts, cannot exist in oil that is being 
continually cleansed by a DeLuxe Oi] Filter. 
DeLuxe Oi! Cleansing differs from oil strain- 
ing or filtering. It not only periorms these 
functions bur in addition prevents the for- 
mation of sludge and other contaminants 
by removing the asphaltenes which cause 
them before they can join together to form 
such substances. 


he Big Story / Back of the 
success of the DeLuxe Filter with En- 


gine and Truck Builders, Transport 
and Marine Operators and Manufac- 
turing Companies is to be found in its 
exclusive oil cleansing performance, 
heart of which is the only cartridge 
with the supporting spring and cone. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET and de- 
tails on where you may secure one of 
these Oil Cleansing: Filters for your 
Own Car. 


DELUXE PRODUCTS CORP. 
1425 Lake Street LaPorte, Indiana 


CONSERVATION \S OUR FIELD 


Ai DELUXE 


SHU OIL FILTER 


/ Rise manufacturers of Cast iron Pistons 
of special hghtweight design; standard | 
equipment with over forty manufacturers, 


ing to U. S. lines. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, 2,000 should be the limit. 

A.A.R. put the embargo back into 
effect early in June, and all roads are 
required to apply for a permit before 
sending a car into Mexico. 

Since then, around 900 cars have 
trickled back. ODT would like to speed 
up the process, but the State Dept. 
has served notice that it won’t stand 
for any hard-boiled tactics. 


* 
Political Backdrop for Oil 


The Democratic platform plank fav- 
oring establishment of a Jewish state 
in Palestine has put the American-Brit- 
ish oil talks, which resumed here this 
week (page 116), in a new political set- 


ting. 

‘he British, who have been deliber- 
ately stalling off real action on oil, are 
becoming convinced that this country 
has a determined interest in Middle 
East affairs and in the petroleum prob- 
lem. Indications now are that they will 
get down to serious business. 

The matter turns on whether Lord 
Beaverbrook, head of the British delega- 
tion, can prod the rest of the British 
cabinet into early action, but agreement 
between the two governments now is 
reckoned as much more likely than it 
was. 


~~ 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Recent grants of extra paper to maga- 
zines apparently reflect a desire on the 
- of readers to escape both summer 
reat and serious topics. Baffling Detec- 
tive Mysteries, ‘Timely Detective Cases, 
and Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. (Amaz- 
ing Stories, Fantastic Adventures, Mam- 
moth Detective) got 216 tons. 

Some big name companies with rosy 
peacetime prospects are luring man- 
agers, technicians, and other key men 
from aircraft and munitions producers 
still up to their ears in war contracts. 
Those who are being raided are urging 
war agencies to do something about it. 

Rationing of used cars in Hawaii, an- 
nounced this week, is regarded as the 
precursor of rationing throughout the 
country. 

—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Nourished by war, the electronics in- 
dustry has attained gigantic stature; and 
with its plant and tooling costs largely 
written off, there is assurance of a 
wider use of electronic equipment in 
the postwar era. Result: a new design 
for living, and—more importantly—for 
manufacturing (page 24). 


DIFFICULTIES OF DOING Bug 
AT A DISTANCE 


Butperhaps Marine Midla 
can make your New Yor 
State trip unnecessary 


Are you having trouble with a 
New York State market problem 
from where you are? 

Before you fight your way into 
a war-jammed train—or compete 
with essential travelers fora 
Pullman reservation—let us see 
what we can do to help you. 

There are Marine Midland 
Banks in 38 communities in New 
York State. Officers of these banks 
are in constant personal touch 
with local people and local in. 
dustry. Part of theirregular duties 
is answering market questions for 
executives who have interests 
there. Very likely they can bring 
you miles closer to getting the 
information you need. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


eRe aA . 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporati 
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The war in Europe might quite conceivably end more quickly than most of us 
have allowed ourselves to hope. The invasion of France may prove little more 
than a sideshow due to Russia’s slashing successes and Hitler’s troubles within 
Germany (page 111). 

This would mean an important change in the timetable for cutbacks. 
Major business decisions are involved. 

‘ ‘ 

If the war in Europe should end in three months or less, instead of in six 
or eight or ten months, many home-front problems would solve themselves. 

The transition period between the end of the European and Asiatic con- 
flicts would be lengthened. That would reverse the trend which has been 
worrying most observers: that is, the quickening tempo in the Pacific at a 
time when progress was tedious on the other side of the world. 


If Japan is a long way from licked when Germany collapses, the Army 
and Navy will go slow on cutbacks. Munitions output will thus cushion the 
economy against demobilization shocks. 

* 
If we assume the early defeat of Germany, what will be the major impact 
on war production schedules? 

Navy will push as hard as ever for warships; need for landing craft wil! 
diminish only gradually; construction of merchant ships will hold up for a 
time, at least; and we may even need more big, fast tankers. 

Aircraft needs will decline, although production of long-range fighters 
and bombers will be cut back slowly. Major cuts will take place in heavy 
artillery and shells, in tanks, and in heavy trucks—the items whose effec- 
tiveness is minimized in jungle warfare. 

* 
Up to the time Germany actually is defeated, you may expect the Army and 
Navy to continue demanding all-out war production. They can’t rely on the 
Red army or the Junkers generals. , 

As long as the war in Europe lasts, tomorrow’s needs are determined 
by today’s battle lines. We at home may feel that the war is nearly over, 
but that must not be allowed to interfere with munitions output. 

* 
Demobilization of the aircraft industry after Japan’s defeat is one of the 
most vexing problems for the planners, in and out of government. 

Grown to the world’s largest industry in wartime, plane manufacture 
obviously will drop to a fraction of its present size; pessimists say to 5%, 
optimists to about 15%. That's going to be rough on an industry that is 
long on brains but short on money. 

Close observers talk of a cut in the annual rate of plane output from 
about 110,000 to 70,000 after Germany falls. Then, when the Japs are 
finished, industry protagonists want the government to taper off from 70,000 
to the ‘’X”’ of peacetime over a period of two to three years rather than slash 
immediately. 

Army and Nowy say it is silly to buy ships they don’t need. Even if we 
maintain a very large air force, there’s the obsolescence factor to contend 
with. 

* 
Good news for the plane manufacturers comes from Lt. Col. W. B. Harding, 
chief of the Surplus War Property Administration’s Aviation Division. 


He promises that surplus transport and cargo planes—and he estimates 
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the ultimate number at anywhere from 10,000 to 20,000—will not be 
dumped on the domestic market. 

Harding favors foreign sale, says he would rather “scrap every one of 
those planes than scrap the industry.” 

€ 
Size of the civilian labor force has declined by a little over a million in the 
last year, a total about equal to the rise in the armed forces. 

Enough people not ordinarily employed appear to have dropped out to 
offset the normal annual growth of the labor force. 

Main significance of these facts to business is this: The number of work- 
ers available is beginning to stabilize. The lower rate of inductions is helping. 

Total number of industrial wage earners went up slightly in June. There 
was, however, a further decline of 50,000 in manufacturing. 

Although this drop in factory workers was substantially less than in the 
earlier months of this year, it would seem clear that people are taking jobs 
that offer more security than war work. This is hard to trace, but service 
trades probably have been the main beneficiaries. 

Meanwhile, there is a good deal of shifting between manufacturing lines. 
Recruiting drives resulted in small increases for lumber and steel. Leather 
held its own. The rate of decline was cut in machinery and textiles. 

a 
Increased efficiency in practically all lines and cutbacks in a few have enabled 
war producers to squeeze along, despite the drop of about a million in the 
number of wage earners over the last year. 

Only a few of the pinches are holding back much-needed war equipment, 
notably in the forge and foundry shops. Employment of high school students 
is helping a bit on castings, but the War Production Board doubts that it can 
break this bottleneck except by using prisoners of war. 

. 
Mining, potentially, is one of the weakest spots in the postwar economy. 

We almost certainly will end the war with large stockpiles of most metals. 
Manufacturers’ inventories will contain other vast supplies in the form of 
in-process or completed war goods no longer needed. And the scrap piles 
already are staggering. 

(Aluminum scrap, which sold at 28¢ a Ib. and more early in the war, now 
goes begging at from 2¢ to 542¢ a Ib. against virgin ingot at 15¢.) 

On top of other troubles, mine operators will have to cope with their own 
natural reluctance to cut back production as rapidly as circumstances may 
require. ‘ 

* 
Money will be cheap after the war. And credit control as a means of elimi- 
nating the ups and downs of the business cycle will be one of our war casual- 
ties. Here are the reasons: 


(1) Making the cost of borrowed money cheaper or dearer never has been 
successful in dictating the course of business. Enterprises will pay high 
interest if, by so doing, they see a good chance of making money. Ineffective- 
ness of credit control alone has been officially and publicly acknowledged by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


(2) High interest rates after the war would come out of the taxpayers’ 
pocket. In other words, if business were compelled to bid for money, the fed- 
eral Treasury would have to pay more too. Considering the astronomic level 
of the government's debt, this can’t be permitted. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest 6 Months 
Week Week Ago 


HE INDEX (see chart below). . 235.5 ‘ 1 239.1 


RODUCTION 

Stee! Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 95.9 : , 96.5 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 19,545 ' 18,000 20,130 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $6,894 J $6,805 $10,267 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 4,381 , A 4,196 
Cmde Oil Gay tnd ran vveneeebismans once rcceonaaee 4,615 

Bituminous (Gaby average, 1,000 toms).......ccccccccccccscccccece ‘as 2,043 


RADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 83 

All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 2... 2... eee e eee ees 68 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $22,531 : $22,293 
t Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +14% < +3% 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 29 25 


RICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 249.4 4 249.6 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. «165.1 2 1657 

4 Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug, 1939 = 100).. 224.2 2 223.7 
‘Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $56.73 $56.73 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $19.17 b $19.17 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........6.00cee cee eeeeeeees 12.000¢ ; 12.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.52 é $1.55 J $1.40 
Seger (caw, Gelivesed New York, Bb.)............cccccccccscccccccccccecs 3.74¢ : 3.74¢ 7 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............0.0ceeeeeeees 21.34¢ ; 21.72¢ ; 20.68¢ 
tWool Tops (New York, Ib.) $1.340 ‘ $1.340 27 $1.370 
Tass Gus, tow Vad, Wd......0c.........k ee, "l-22/50¢ -22'50¢ 22.509 © 22.50¢ — 22:50¢ 


NANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........sseeeeeeeceees ° 101.5 ; 102.8 . 97.4 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............ an 3.56% . 3.58% .749 3.80% 
igh Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.72% , 2.73% : 2.69% 
Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock “|e: (daily ) 1.00% . 1.00% 009 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City ( ing rate) 1% 1% , 4-7:% 


NKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 32,945 ; 36,426 i 33,386 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 57,304 - 51,152 A 46,612 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,068 ’ 5,939 ' 5,618 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 3,380 é 2,031 : 1,342 
U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 42,424 37,832 . 34,207 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks : 2,904 2,956 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) ; 1,213 1,188 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) t 15,236 15,786 12,419 8,033 


Preliminary, week ended July 22nd. 
Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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INSPECTION PROBLEMS # 


Here’s how Controlled Lighting saves time on J— 
tough inspection jobs 


{ > look inside a 75 mm. shell was diffie|t ,. 
until G-E lighting engineers helped work ou, 

faster, more accurate inspection method. A st andar 

G-E reflector lamp with a mirror arrangement “tur, 
‘ shells inside out’—makes sure there’s no creay 
dirt or pitting. It’s a typical example of INS pectiog 
methods that use controlled lighting . . . and it’s ay 
other instance where G-E engineers have helped 
gain faster, better inspection methods. 


REFLECTING MIRROR 


G-E REFLECTOR LAmP 


it 4 =z =f... 
! 


ern 


] Brightness contrast patterns are useful 
for the inspection of chatter in polished 
metallic surfaces. Reflections reveal de- 
fects of unevenness and other irregularities, 


Luminous panels permit accuratecheck- 

ing of cloth seams, weave and finish. 
Shown above, this type of inspection per- 
mits accurate examination of all seams in 
pilot parachute manufacture, 


3 An inspection unit developed specif 
cally for cartridge case inspection. 
makes use of reflected light from mirror 
showing the interior an 
of the cases. 


primer cup e 


PS 
GELAM 

“70 mAKE ER LONGE R 
In these special applications—or in stand- HT 
ard lighting installations—be sure you 


get the utmost in dependability and op- 


erating efficiency. Look for the famous 
G-E monogram on all the bulbs you buy. 
It’s your assurance of best results for 
every lighting purpose. 


Send For New G-E Booklet That Gives The Facts On Lighting For Inspec 
tion. Write to General Electric Co., Dept. BW -G, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY ANOTHER BOND THIS MONTH! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio programs: The G-E All-Girl Orchestra” Sunday, 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday, 6:45 p.m. E WT, CBS 
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urplus Disposal Plans Set 


First rules issued by Clayton’s office furnish key to line 
of policy and practice that will be followed in handling war's 
sttovers. Studiés reduce the threat to business. 


When tall, confident William L. 
layton took over as Surplus War on 
ty Administrator early last March, 
riends promptly began to speak of him 
»s they would of a man suffering from 
is last illness. Today they are begin- 
ing to think that they wasted a lot of 
ympathy. 

) Still Going Strong—In his five months 
vith SWPA, Clayton has retained both 
is health and the even part in his 
air. Without hurting anyone’s feel- 
ngs, he has fended off the pressure 
proups that camp regularly on the mod- 
mistic doorstep of the RFC Building 
where his agency has its headquarters. 
feanwhile, he ie plugged away me- 
hodically at the job of setting up ma- 
inery and working out policies to gov- 
mm the sale of the unneeded goods, ma- 
thinery, buildings, and real estate that 
he government will have on its hands at 
he end of the war. 

Partly because of his work, partly be- 
fuse the lapse of time has brought 
he problem closer, the surplus disposal 
picture has gradually begun to take 
hape. Details are still hazy, but it is 
ow possible for businessmen to get a 
ough measure of the problem and to 
traw some fairly accurate conclusions 
bout the way it will be handled. 
Congress Will O.K.—Clayton still 
acks congressional confirmation, but his 
SPA is firmly established as the top 
policy-determining agency in surplus 
fisposal. Any law that Congress eventu- 
lly — will almost surely give it a 
gislative charter without changing its 
basic setup. 

As Washington agencies go, SWPA 
s a small shop. Clayton hasn’t yet 
puilt up his full staff, but on the basis 
Mf present responsibilities, he doesn’t 
ntend to take on more than 100 people 
en at the peak. 

As things stand now, SWPA does 
hot plan to take a hand in any of the 

al sales. Those will be handled 
by the various di ] agencies—Treas- 
ty Procurement Division for consumer 
bods; Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
nd its subsidiaries for capital goods, 


plant, and real estate; Maritime Com- 


ission for ships; War Food Adminis- 


T, cB¥@ation for agricultural products; Na- 


tional Housing Agency for residence 
housing; Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration for sales abroad. 
@ Policy Takes Time—Clayton and his 
advisory board, which is made up of 
representatives of the owning agencies, 
the disposal agencies, and one or two 
other government departments, will lay 
out general policies. Disposal agencies 
will then be on their own except when 
a problem case comes up. 
Development of general policy has 
proved a slow business, however. On 
May 12, some two and a half months 
after it set up shop, SWPA brought 
out its basic Regulation No. 1, which 
lays out the procedure by which owning 
agencies declare property as surplus and 
turn it over to disposal agencies (BW— 
May20’44,p5). Along with this went a 
lengthy list of the various kinds of prop- 
erty that might become surplus, each 
assigned to a specific disposal agency. 
Other regulations are in the mill, but, 


The South’s William L. Clayton, 
foremost cotton merchant in the 
world, sets the stage for the biggest 
sale of his career—the postwar dis- 
posal of surplus U. S. war property. 


so far, the sales machinery has not been 
blueprinted in detail. 

Pricing policy also has proved a tough 

nut. Under wartime conditions, when 
the market will take almost anything, 
one of SWPA’s big problems is to sex 
that it keeps beneath the Office of 
Price Administration's ceilings. Postwar 
policies, however, will have to be drawn 
with the idea that the government is 
going to take a loss on a lot of its sur 
pluses. 
@ Inventory Rules a Guide—S\W PA's 
general idea, so far as commodities go, 
is reflected in its regulation governing 
sale of surplus inventories resulting from 
contract terminations (BW—May06’'44, 
p24). The rule here is to take the going 
market price, even if that means a loss 
But where the goods have to be sold 
at a price substantially below original 
cost, SWPA intends to take special pr 
cautions to keep speculators away from 
the party. If surplus inventories other 
than raw materials have to be sold for 
less than 75% of either cost or the price 
from the normal source of supply, the 
buyer must guarantee that he will not 
sell for a profit. 

Although the policy for termination 
inventories is the only general pricing 
tule worked out so far, Clayton’s office 
is making progress on particular prob 
lems. Recently, it cleared one of its big 
gest hurdles when it set a policy for 
pricing surplus standard machine tools. 
@ Machine Tool Orders—Based on a 
gradually decreasing scale of deprecia 
tion, this formula, which is a compromise 
of several plans, including those suggest 
ed by the Army and by the National Ma 
chine Tool Builders Assn. (BW —Mar. 
25'44,p7), would start with two differ 
ent bases—85% of cost for purchasers 
who do not have the tools in their 
plants already, 90% of cost for those 
who do. (The theory is that a manu 
facturer who is buying government tools 
already in his shop saves freight and has 
a better chance to appraise their value.) 
Depreciation will run 24% a month for 
the first six months, 1% a month for the 
next four months, and 0.8% a month 
for the next 26 months. Thus, after 36 
months, standard tools will go for 
50.2% of cost to manufacturers who 
have them in their shops, and for 45.2% 
to all others. (The special machine tool 
schedule will carry larger discounts.) 

This machine tool price formula op- 
ens a way for contractors to sign up 
now for delivery of government-owned 
plant machines when their contracts are 
terminated, and one or two important 
automobile manufacturers are already 


nageeine The formula may also pro- 
vide a starting point for determining 
the sale price on government-owned 
plants cat caienent enerally, but it 
can't be applied out of hand to a whole 
assembly line. SWPA_ is_ working 
around to the idea that each plant will 
have to be appraised separately. To 
keep from “strengthening monopoly,” 


it sometimes may have to refuse an 
offer from the highest bidder and sell 
for a lower price to another company. 

@ Justice Dept. Is Coy—Clayton is trying 
to work out a deal with the Attorney 
General, whereby he will submit a pro- 
posed sale to the Dept. of Justice for 
advance clearance on the antitrust 
angle. This line of approach has turned 


out a dead end, for the time } 
least, because the Dept. of Justic: whi 
perfectly willing to turn thumb. doy, 
on a deal, has refused to prom: © an, 
immunity from future prosecut 
the ones that it passes. 

Where real estate is involved, ¢\:¢ ¢.. 
mands of the original owner: 
ousted by condemnation proceec 


ng at 


I On 


While William L. Clayton has 
been setting up shop for the Surplus 
War Property Administration and 
roughing out legislation, economists 
have been taking a long second look 
at the whole surplus disposal prob- 
lem. Now that the facts have jelled 
a bit, experts are swinging around to 
the idea that the ugiee won't be 
as awesome as they once looked 
(BW —Jan.22’44,p15). Two _ solid, 
‘waa studies along this line 

ave just come off the — “Re- 
conversion—The Job Ahead,” by 
Joseph A. Livingston of the War 
Production Board, published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., and 
“Liquidation of War Production,” 
written by Dr. Abraham D. Kaplan 
of the University of Denver for the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 

@ Arrive at Same Place—Both studies 
fan out ito a general appraisal of 
the reconversion problem, including 


Surpluses Don’t Bulk So Large—at Second Glance 


contract termination, but on disposal 
of excess goods and plant they come 
out at about the same place. Their 
conclusion is that, after allowing for 
unmarketable goods, material which 
has been sent abroad, and the like, 
SWPA should find the over-all com- 
modities surplus fairly manageable. 
In some lines the excesses will 
amount to several years’ normal pro- 
duction, but as an aggregate they 
probably won’t come to more than a 
few months’ ordinary consumption. 
Similarly with plants, the usable sur- 
plus may not equal the amount that 
would have been installed as a result 
of normal expansion. 
e Cutting It Down—Kaplan’s analy- 
sis, for example, runs tke this: All 
things esate sand $60,000,000,000 
(original cost) is likely to be the max- 
imum size of the surpluses held by 
the government at the end of the 
war. Of this only about one-quarter 
will be marketable goods, the rest 
being weapons or highly specialized 


WAR TREBLES ANNUAL OUTLAY FOR NEW FACTORIES 
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Bete, U.S Dept of Commerce. Wer Production Board. 


Industrial construction has moved three times as tast during the war as 
in the average peace year, but the few war plants which can be used for 
peacetime production are only equivalent to about the volume that 
we have built in prosperous peace years, such as 1920, 1929, or 1937. 


items which have no peacetime u 

This means that the total surplus to 
be sold will run around $15,000,000 
000. At least half of the material wi|! 
be overseas, and there is little quc 

tion but that it will be sold ther 
Consequently, the total amount that 


the domestic market will have to ab 
sorb will run around $6,000,000,000 
or $7,000,000,000. 

Plant expansion by the end of thic 
war (chart) will add up to about 
$21,500,000,000—of which $15,500,- 
000,000 was financed by the govern 
ment and $6,000,000,000 by private 
capital. Of government-owned plant 
and machinery, not more than one 
third—or about $5,000,000,000-is 
likely to be quickly convertible, nor 
more than half usable for any peace 
time purpose. 

@ Surpluses Here, Shortages There— 
At a rough guess, private investment 
during the last four years has been 
perhaps $5,000,000,000 less than it 
would have been in four fairly pros- 
perous years of peace. Hence, “war- 
time construction will not leave us 
with a heritage of any serious over- 
all excess capacity of industrial facil 
ities. ‘Tremendous surpluses will ex- 
ist in certain areas, such as shipyards, 
aircraft, aluminum, and magnesium, 
while important shortages are likely 
to become evident in other areas.” 

SWPA’s toughest problems, of 
course, will be the specific lines 
where surpluses exceed anything the 
market can absorb. This is where the 
pressure will be greatest to withhold 
part of the goods from the market, 
destroy them, dump them, do any 
thing but let the consumers get hold 
of them. Clayton is committed to a 
policy of maintaining stable markets 
and established price structures, but 
he also intends to move surpluses 
out as fast as they will go. On 
this point, he is getting more and 
more support from businessmen who 
are beginning to think that, when- 
ever the ‘oahu are anywhere nea! 
manageable, the best thing is to get 
their disposal finished in a hurry. 
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mn 
want to repurchase they will get prefer- 


ence. This may ease the immediate 
ressure in some spots—for example, 
California where large property owners 
think Army purchases have changed the 
whole pattern of land ownership (B\W— 
Jun.3'44,p21)—but SWPA expects trou- 
ble when the sales actually start. 
ePlans for Legislation—So far, SWPA 
has operated entirely under exccutive 
order, and Clayton has been in no hurry 
to push surplus disposal legislation 
through Congress. When he first took 
over SWPA, the legislative situation was 
so badly muddled that there was no tell- 
ing what sort of bill would have come 
out if Congress had been forced to act. 
Since then, Clayton and John M. 
Hancock, coauthor of the Baruch-Han- 
cock report, which is SWPA’s bible, 
have been working on a bill. With Ber- 
natd Baruch smiling benevolently in the 
background, they went into a huddle 
with four congressional committees, 
eventually emerged with the measure 
that Rep. William Colmer introduced 
shortly before Congress took its summer 
recess. 
¢ What’s in the Colmer Bill—The main 
part of the Colmer bill is simply a legis- 
lative charter for SWPA as it is now set 
up. Its great advantage from Clayton’s 
standpoint would be that it would super- 
ede all other laws on surp.us disposal. 
Since the statute books now contain a 
couple of hundred separate authoriza- 
tions and limitations, in addition to the 
war powers under which SWPA and 
other agencies operate, some sort of 
codification is needed to keep disposal 
agencies from smothering in red tape. 
Colmer’s bill would give the Surplus 
War Property Administrator authority 
to dispose of all government-owned 
surpluses, except synthetic rubber facili- 
ties and aluminum plants. ‘The adminis- 
trator would have the power to lease 
plants in these two categories for a term 
of five years, but before he could sell 
them he would have to draw up a plan 
and submit it to Congress. If Con- 
gress approved, or if it did not act with- 
im six months, he could go ahead ac- 
cording to the line he had suggested. 
* Objectives Set—In disposing 4 other 


kinds of pro ty, the administrator 
would have a fairly free hand to deter- 
mine prices and methods, subject to the 
general objectives outlined in the bill. 
The main objectives would be to “pro- 
mote production, employment of weber, 
and utilization of productive capacity,” 
to discourage monopoly, to avoid dislo- 
cation of the economy, and to facilitate 
teconversion of industry. It is signifi- 
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PACIFIC TRAFFIC 


Rating second billing because of 
the more dramatic conflagration in 
Europe, the war in the Pacific never- 
theless moves ever closer to an all-out 
showdown. Indicative of the net that 


is being woven about Tokyo is the 
need of a beach “traffic cop” to direct 
the movement of freighters and 
barges unloading men and supplies 
at Dutch New Guinea—in contrast 
to a few years ago when there was 
“too little” and that almost too late. 


cant that realizing “the highest obtain- 
able return for the government” comes 
at the end of the list. 

One broad grant of authority was 
written info the bill evén though 
SWPA did not ask for it. This would 
give the administrator power after the 
war to force the owning agencies to de- 
clare any given piece of property sur- 
plus. SWPA is not yet sure that it 
wants to take on such a double-edged 
responsibility. 

As things look now, the Colmer bill 

has the inside track with Congress, but 
there will be much pulling and hauling 
before it passes. Odds are that, unless 
the German war ends within the next 
couple of months, final action will have 
to wait for the new Congress to con- 
vene next year. 
e Watching the Amendments—Officials 
aren’t particularly concerned about the 
prospect of delay in the legislation, but 
they are keeping their fingers crossed on 
the question of amendments. Pressure 
groups in and out of Congress have 
been waiting impatiently for a chance 
to hang special instructions on surplus 
disposal legislation. 

Clayton, who always handles his re- 
lations with Congress deftly, will not 
be too much in evidence while the bill 
is up for debate, but he will swing his 
influence against special restrictions. 
The chances are that he will win out 
on most points. 


Banks for Peace 


Plans for monetary fund 
and international reconstruction 
and developmentbank mustnow 
be approved by legislatures. 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor 
genthau and the U. S. delegation came 
back from the Bretton Woods mone 
tary conference this week in a happy 
frame of mind. On the whole, they had 
played their cards well. Representatives 
of 44 nations had accepted without too 
much public dispute the Treasury's 
plans for an International Monetary 
Fund and an International Bank for 
Reconstruction & Development. 

Success of the conference does not lie 
in the mere fact that it finally produced 
agreement. Once convened, it hardly 
could afford to do otherwise. From the 
Treasury's viewpoint, the important 
thing is that the delegates managed to 
settle their differences. The Bretton 
Woods agreements stand as the first 
concrete examples of international coop- 
eration on postwar problems. (The 
United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
Administration is a transition agency 
barred from any long-range jobs.) 

e A Big Currency Pool—The two agree- 
ments signed at Bretton Woods follow 
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so closely the outlines of the original 
U. S. plans that Congress cannot accuse 
Morgenthau of being outbargained. 
The proposed International Monetary 
Fund contemplates an $8,800,000,000 
pool, consisting of gold and the curren- 
cies of participating countries (BW-—Jul. 
15'44,p15). Its purpose would be to 
sell members the currencies they need 
to make international settlements. 

Of the $8,800,000,000 total, the 

U. S. is expected to put up $2,750,000,- 
000, Britain $1,300,000,000, Russia 
$1,200,000,000, China $550,000,000, 
and France $450,000,000. The U.S.S.R. 
boosted its share in the total when 
Soviet delegates announced that the 
$900,000,000 quota assigned Russia 
was out of line with its anticipated 
influence in postwar commerce. 
© Development Bank—The Reconstruc- 
tion Bank is scheduled to have a capital 
pool of $9,100,000,000, with the U.S. 
contributing $3,175,000,000 and with 
Britain, Russia, China, and France 
coming in for the same amounts as 
their quotas in the monetary fund. 
@ Opposition Not Ended—The recon- 
struction bank would underwrite loans 
to foreign countries for long-range re- 
habilitation and development work out- 
side the scope of UNRRA. If necessary, 
it would be authorized to make direct 
advances, but if private bankers were 
willing, most of its work would be 
through guarantees. 

At the moment, however, private 

bankers fear government participation 
in the loan business either as partner or 
as guarantor, lest it interfere with their 
freedom of action. Another problem is 
the wary attitude of Congress. Many 
congressmen suspect that the bank and 
fund are re! glorified give-away 
agencies, and technical explanations in 
terms of international finance do little 
to reassure them. There is also the 
chance that foreign governments may 
shy at approving the work of their 
delegates. Signatures on the Bretton 
Woods agreement were subject to the 
general reservation that SS. 
were merely submitting the plans to 
their governments, not recommending 
them. 
@ Just the Beginning—Beneath every- 
thing else is the uncomfortable fact that 
no matter what sort of currency fund 
the United Nations set up, it will not 
work unless they also reach some funda- 
mental agreement on balancing postwar 
trade. 

The development bank is an instru- 
ment which may he used to help nations 
correct basic economic imbalances 
which have caused trade and money 
dislocations. These agreements can thus 
pave the way for scheduled conferences 
on tariffs, quotas, and other barriers to 
international trade. 


Rail Rate Fight 


Four southern states to 
fight ICC order for increased 
intrastate fares. Opposition is 
based on states’ rights. 


Below the Mason and Dixon line, 

any suggestion of infringement of states’ 
_ always draws fire. Latest version 
of the historic controversy is a squabble 
going on between four southern states— 
Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Alabama, and 
North Carolina—and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to whether 
the commission is justified in raising 
railroad intrastate passenger rates to 
levels set for interstate business. 
@ Rate Disparity—Traditionally, travel 
inside any one of these four states is 
cheaper than it is to points outside 
these states. Thus a man in Somerset, 
Ky., going on a trip to St. Louis, Mo., 
could save 66¢ by buying a ticket to 
Louisville for $2.35 at the intrastate rate 
and from Louisville to St. Louis at the 
interstate fare of $6.27, rather than buy- 
ing his ticket directly to St. Louis. 

To end this rate disparity, the ICC 
ordered in October, 1942, that intra- 


state railroad fares east of the Mis 
River and south of the Ohio R: 
raised to equal interstate con erce 
rates—from 1.65¢ a mi. to 2.2¢ fo: one. 
way tickets and from 1.485¢ to | 9%, 
for round trips. 

@ Injunction Sought—The railroad com. 
missions of the four states denic| the 
order, and the railroads appealed +0) the 
ICC for enforcement. When the [Cc 
backed up the carriers, railroad co 
sioners of the four states met in 
ville to consolidate forces. 

As a result of decisions at that 
ing, the railroad commissions of Ken. 
tucky, Tennessee, and Alabama s nught 
an injunction against enforcement on 
the general ground that ICC is ab oat: 
ing states’ rights, and last week « fed. 
eral court in Louisville asked for ap 
extension of the ICC order’s effective 
date from Aug. 1 to Aug. 15 while it 
took the case under advisement. 

The state commissions contend that 

the increase would cost travelers an 
estimated $2,500,000. 
e@ Based on 1920 Law—Allen B. Cren- 
shaw, an ICC attorney, pointed out that 
under the Transportation Act of 1920 
the ICC was given authority to pre. 
scribe rates and fares to take the place 
of intrastate rates that the commission 
found to be discriminatory. 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE DECLINE IN MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES 
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Manufacturers have pared inventories 
by about $500,000,000 in five months. 
Food and textile stocks were reduced 
in an attempt to meet shortages; steel 
producers and aircraft and ship man- 
ufacturers decreased inventories by 
10%, probably in preparation for vic- 
tory cutbacks. Meantime, rubber, 
chemical, and other industry holdings 
advanced. In general, manufacturers’ 


inventories are no longer far out of lin 


with current high rates of shipments} 
Goods were hoarded during 1941 and 


early 1942, but during the past two 
years, producers have held stocks con 
stant while boosting shipments by one 


third, thus putting excess inventoriey 
to work. Indeed, inventory turnovet) 


probably couldn’t be so rapid in any 
thing but today’s seller's market 
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haos in Meat 
Grass-fed beef supply may 


ye plentiful shortly, but series 
ot Iipt events reveals confusion in 
Ie 
the [M@istribution, federal controls. 
ICC 
mis # Stockmen and cattle feeders, meat 
\ash- fBackers and Washington officials are 
pset over livestock and meat supplies 
‘iect- Hind requirements. Four events in the 
Ken. st few days indicate the confusion. 
ight Packers, long required to set aside for 
t on Miovernment needs 35% of their total 
Ogat: Mianghter of the choice and good grades 
ted: beef, beginning this week likewise 
' an Must reserve for federal purchase the 
ctive Bo next lower grades, utility and com- 
le it Mercia. 


A Common Front—On Wednesday 
f this week western cattle growers, 
hain store representatives, some inde- 
ndent retailers, and the industry's 
wn national stock and meat board 
et in Chicago at the call of the Ameri- 
an National Livestock Assn. This 
iverse assortment of interests seeks a 
immon front to avert disaster on the 
anges. 
The group hopes to devise a plan that 
ill overcome. the obstacles presented 
y federal controls on consumption and 
ove this fall’s expected glut of west- 
grass-fed beef to the consumers on 
n orderly basis. 
Grass-Fed Beef—The American Meat 
nstitute, a packers’ association, pub- 
cly warned this week that supplies of 
he better grades of beef will worsen 
pr civilians, but that grass-fed beef— 
hich is just as nutritious it less tooth- 
ome than the corn-fed product of the 
eed lots—is expected in unprecedented 
olume within the next few months. 
War Food Administrator Marvin 
nes’ order of last week—directing OPA 
p remove all beef except steaks and 
pasts of the two top grades from ra- 
oning on Aug. 1, and to restore 
ttion points requirements on ham 
nd pork roasts (BW —Jul.22’44,p7)— 
remed, early this week, likely to be 
ostponed to Aug. 15. 
Order Is Timed—This order caught 
f balance the other federal agencies 
ost interested in meat and livestock. 
ones timed issuance of his directive 
br a moment when Price Administra- 
pt Chester Bowles, Economic Stabiliza- 
on Director Fred M. Vinson, and War 
lobilization Director James F. Byrnes 
ere all absent from Washington. 
@ Jt was the first time that WFA has 
#Frercised its final authority over food 
#eatoning, and brought to a boil the 
lready none too cordial feeling between 
VFA and OPA. 
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RECONVERSION LINE 


At Santa Monica, Calif., a special pro- 
duction line reconverts for passenger 
service part of the latest batch of 15 
planes returned to the airlines by the 
Army. This new layout at Douglas 
Aircraft is designed to handle many 


of the 100 DC-3 ships due for release 
this year (BW —Jun.24'44p48). Those 
plus about 90 already returned will 
bring the airlines back to their prewar 
strength of 324 planes. Upon getting 
one of its reconverted ships back re 
cently, Delta Air Lines immediately 
added four daily flights to its schedule. 


A few packers feel less than sure 
that the government is rightly predict- 
ing huge receipts of range cattle for the 
rest of 1944. These skeptics suspect 
that big-league cattlemen may hold 
back their animals against the off chance 
that next year might bring lower in- 
come tax rates. 
¢ Promotion Planned—But the meat in- 
dustry generally accepts the inevitability 
of an early glut of grassers. The Ameri- 
can Meat Institute has plans for bring- 
ing to American housewives, eat 
advertising and promotion channels, a 
spate of appetizing recipes for cooking 
grass-fed beef. 

Many neighborhoods with foreign- 

born populations insist on lean beef. 
However, marbled beef has no chance 
of becoming a drug on this year’s mar- 
ket. The eight Corn Belt states from 
Ohio through Nebraska in the first half 
of 1943 bought 650,000 head of thin 
range stock for their opulent feed lots, 
but only 500,000 in 1944. 
Less Beef per Head—Short supplies of 
feed, plus the pressure exerted by the 
Vinson no-ceiling order for selling cat- 
tle, have reduced feeding periods. Few 
cattle now come to market fed out. 
Instead they are merely warmed. up on 
corn. Thus the tonnage of beef per 
head is substantially reduced. 

Feeders claim they have taken a 
beating from wartime controls and are 
in no mood to bet on long chances. 


Recent surveys in Illinois and lowa bear 
out these gloomy assertions. 
e Two Alternatives—If range steers and 
heifers come to market in quantities 
measuring up to government expecta 
tions, they may take either of two 
routes. The most desirable route for 
the long term is to the feed lots. 

Feeders will buy range cattle, the 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies point out, (1) 
if the corn crop survives the droughts 
and washouts which have plagued it 
since planting, and (2) if prices of this 
stuff are low enough. Feeders calculate 
this year that they can make money by 
paying not more than 104¢ for yearling 
steers, fair to good, weighing 600 Ib. to 
800 Ib. Given ample feed prospects 
and cheap animals, large numbers of 
the incoming beef critters will be re 
shipped to feed lots, and thus will be 
held and increased as a source of next 
year’s roasts, steaks, and stews. 
@ Storage Problem—This prospect can 
be defeated by adverse circumstances. If 
corn is scarce or if packers outbid what 
a feeder can afford to pay, the lean 
cattle will go straight to slaughter. The 
immediate problem would then become 
how to get the beef consumed before 
it could spoil. The long-term problem 
would become “what will U. S. civilians 
eat in 1945 instead of beef?” 

Unlike pork, beef cannot be stored 
long without freezing. The outside limit 
in a cooler is six weeks. Freezing is ex 
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As Mi, 
MOUNTAIN OF STEEL 


Pontoon sections by the thousands are 
stored in 50-ft. stacks while awaiting 
shipment to Pacific war zones from 
one of the Navy’s biggest but least 
advertised advance depots at Port 
Hueneme, Calif. Military uses for the 
5-ft. steel cubes are as impressive as 
their quantity. Lashed together, they 


oe 


form bridges, docks, and “rhino” 
barges that serve uncounted purposes. 
Other supplies at this 1,200-acre open- 
air warehouse include bulldozers and 
trucks by the acre and building sup- 
plies of every kind. With its own 
shiploading docks and battalions of 
Seabees at adjacent Camp Rousseau, 
Port Hueneme has manpower and 
equipment to supply a private war. 


pensive, and it downgrades the beef. 
Packers do not freeze beef unless caught 
with more than they can sell. 

@ Record Slaughter—Extent of the strain 
placed upon the American meat supply 
by war’s demands becomes evident u 
examination of statistics of ved new 
under federal inspection for the first 
half of 1944. The cattle kill was 6,171,- 
190, an increase of about 1,200,000 
head over a year ago. This figure guar- 
antees that the full year’s kill will ed 
up a new all-time record. 

The hog slaughter was 41,411,972 
head compared with 29,897,285 a year 
ago, the previous high. The full year 
1944 will set a new all-time record. 

Sheep and lambs slaughtered were 

9,866,795 head, or nearly 500,000 above 
a year ago. A new all-time high will 
surely be credited to 1944. 
@ Pork Shortage—In the face of this 
wealth of meat, desirable cuts of the 
three major meat species are scarce in 
the corner meat store. On the heels of 
last winter’s hog glut, the long-heralded 
pork — shortage ie actually arrived. 
Washington is hatching all manner of 
plans to do something about it. 

Statistics of the 32 leading slaughter 


points represent about 75% of the 
total federally inspected slaughter, 50% 
of total U.S. slaughter. Last week these 
32 points handled 840,000 hogs com- 
pared with more than 1,200,000 weekly 
all winter until barely three months ago. 
Receipts are steadily shrinking. 
@ Military Comes First—Basic cause of 
the scarcity of desirable meat for civil- 
ians is that out of the total kill, the 
military buyers necessarily first take all 
of their needs as freely as if no shortage 
existed. Lend-lease and other govern- 
ment needs also must have preferred 
position at table. What is left, whether 
lenty or crumbs, is the public’s lot. 
Right now the prospect is for crumbs. 
The large volume of meat in storage 
makes occasional headlines. On July 1, 
for instance, pork stocks in storage were 
799,516,000 Ib., the all-time record for 
this season. 
@ The Joker—But this represents less 
than 7 Ib. per capita of U. S. population, 
and from it lend-lease and foreign re- 
habilitation needs may be taken. It con- 
tains few hams, loins, and bacon, con- 
sists instead preponderantly of such 
Army rejects as fat backs, bellies, feet, 
tails, ears, hearts, and snouts. 
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A New Mode! Ai 


Reports that Ford } 
interest in a $500 car a ts 
industry, which has been thinj.fmense ° 


anies | 
ing in terms of more luxury, Hyaits t 


Publicity given to trade gos 1p th; 
Ford Motor Co. is planning « 
postwar car along Model A lin 
in the $500 class, sent Det: 
executives hurrying to their plannig 
files this week (page 120). In the fx 
of a general anticipation within the jp, 
dustry of higher price tags for postwa 
cars, the discussion of Ford’s uncon 
firmed oe proved startling. 
@ Simplicity §Hallmark—Bringing 
the open the persistent reports 0 F Ford 


ey 


postwar ambitions for his autos ajjmp) mo 
tends to confirm that Henry Ford feel pme hi 
that the factors which made his conjmme Roa 
pany great—low price, simplicity, lacimmmegistt4 


of trimmings—will be a consequentisammpats a 
factor in the automobile market ahead 


The Model A was a four-cylindegmpration: 
job. It lacked refinement of luxun 9 60 


but it was dependable transportation 
Perhaps the postwar version will be ijggpect®4 


six cylinders, and it will probably tun d 4 
up around 60 hp., but otherwise it wil 000, 
hew to the simplicity line. Bec: 
e Major Factor in Cars—Fifteen year” P™ 
ago the Model A Ford was the majoqmm® &P 
factor in the automobile business. Iqqme? @ 
1929, when the assembly lines rolled phoul 
out an all-time high of 4,794,898 passen pring, 
ger cars, vehicles in the under-$50 ikely 
(wholesale) class accounted for 54% chic 
total car sales, almost twice as mani? - 
as the next higher price range, $501 ti ho 
750. (In 1933, the proportion wagmerd 
81%, but this actually represented 5041 
fewer cars because total sales wer Aditi 


scarcely one-third of 1929 volume.) 
It is known in Detroit that Ford ham '"8 


inquired about parts and materials fo mt 
the new job, but whether that meani 14.00 
actual production remains to be secu 6, 
The publicity accorded talk of a nevi. 
Ford may amount to nothing more tha chic 
a trial balloon, or it may indicate only $y, 


renewal of company interest in a line of 
development. ae 
@ Diversified Line—The light [or 


would be a companion to the large dn 
Ford, and would carry on the variatio@§) 
developed for the line a few years aguHR 
when it offered a 90-hp. engine in ci the epis 
six or eight cylinders. aa 

The $500 figure may be a shot in the} hasi 


dark, for the industry regards it as ung sti 
likely that even Ford can telescope postf 


war costs into that size package. that 
@A Worry for Competitors—In anvioont 
case, a $500 Ford is something to wory#hon 
Chevrolet and Plymouth, the o sther 

Busiz 
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najor members of the popular price 
A tket, and to plague Willys and Cros- 
‘Bey, “small car” makers, and any others 
5 sliiho are considering a plunge in low- 
ost cars the war. 
Whether they meet the Ford chal- 
ve or not, they.and other auto com- 
anies know that an immense market 
waits them. 
7,000,000 a Year—Estimates are that 
he auto industry can run at an un- 
ecedented 7,000,000-vehicle rate (6,- 
90,000 cars, 1,000,000 trucks) for at 
st two or three years after the war. 
uch volume would far eclipse the all- 
ime industry record of 5,621,715 assem- 
lies, made in 1929. 
This production anticipation is based 
n solidly grounded statistics of car life, 
snking rates, and registration history. 
How Registrations Slumped—Car out- 
t has been at a standstill for about 
) months. a ae during that 
ime have fallen 11.5%. In 1941, Pub- 
Roads Administration figures show, 
egistrations were 29,601,774 passenger 
urs and 4,859,244 trucks and buses, a 
otal of 34,461,018 units. Total regis- 
ations last year sagged to 25,912,730 
urs and 4,586,878 commercials, or 30,- 
99,608 in all. This year’s total is ex- 
ected to run around 23,000,000 cars 
nd 4,200,000 trucks, a decline ot 
000,000 from the peak. 
Because junking rates gain as cars age, 
fhe prewar auto pool in use in 1945 can 
expected to have shrunk to 20,000,- 
)00 cars and less than 4,000,000 trucks. 
Should new production begin next 
pring, as Detroit hopes, output is un- 
ikely to add much more than 2,500,000 
hicles in the year, holding the 1945 
egistration total to 26,500,000. 
8,000,000 Plus—Then, if the 
nd of 1945 brings unlimited output, 
ere will be an obvious deficit from 
941 figures of 8,000,000 vehicles, in 
ddition to replacements for cars then 
being junked at an accelerated rate. In 
s of forward production, this calls 
or 12,000,000 vehicles, probably nearer 
14,000,000, during 1946 and 1947. 
One factor in this large anticipation is 
hat car life flickers out rapidly after 
hicles are more than six years old. 
During 1945-46-47 the car fleets of 1940 
nd 1941 vintage will be going to the 
k pile faster and faster. 
More Cars Than Ever—Should 7,000,- 
W00-vehicle volume be reached to re- 
place these then-declining fleets, it will 
ve to do no more than return the 
‘ mee — to the 1941 mark. The 
auto people, however, expect that pur- 
chasing power will be large Pret 4 to 
ustify more cars on the road than ever. 
is expectation leads to their belief 
at_ultrahigh production levels will 
continue for more than two years, and 


@then taper gradually. 
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Tobacco Revolt 


Growers demand another 
price rise, plan delayed market 
openings to needle OPA. Buyers 
get 1944 quotas from WFA. 


Tobacco-growing states prepared this 
week to postpone market openings un- 
less or until OPA grants an additional 
2¢-a-lb. rise in price. 

The revolt began in Georgia. With 

leaf ready to hit the market, iculture 
Commissioner Tom Linder issued a 
proclamation, approved by Gov. Ellis 
Arnall, ordering warehouses to remain 
closed until July 31, instead of opening 
July 24. 
@ OPA Probe Asked—South Carolina 
growers, whose market was to open 
Aug. 1, are asking a five-day delay and 
have appealed to U. S. Senator “Cotton 
Ed” Smith for an investigation of 
OPA’s price-fixing policy. 

At midweek, OPA found 30 represen- 
tatives of farmers and warehousemen in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, 


Florida, and Georgia camped on its 
doorstep. It was a case of getting an 
inch and wanting somewhat more. 
OPA, with a nod from the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, on July 20 
boosted prices on flue-cured tobacco 
to 39¢ for untied leaf and 434¢ for 
tied leaf. The 1943 ceilings were 38¢ 
and 41¢ a Ib. Tobacco men wanted 41 ¢ 
for untied and 454¢ for tied leaf. 
@ Labor Costs Rise—As usual, there are 
two sides to the argument. Manufac- 
turers, especially cigarette makers, are 
being squeezed as labor and other costs 
rise and as certain types of tobacco are 
hard to get. Even OPA admits that 
the profit margin guaranteed by the 
rice act (1936-1939 average levels be- 
ore taxes) is barely attainable in to- 
bacco processing. And E. F. Ragland, 
head of OPA’s tobacco section, said re- 
cently that profits in the tobacco indus- 
7 were nearing “the point where man- 
ufacturers could ask for price relief un- 
der the law.” 
@ The Other Side—Growers, on the 
other hand, minimize the pro rata effect 
of a 2¢ rise on the cost of cigarette 
manufacture—that 1 Ib. of tobacco 
makes 17 packages. Growers point out 


Cigarette manufacturers, tradition- 
ally jealous of their competitive po- 
sitions, have always been extremely 
wary about releasing information that 
might give aid and comfort to their 
competitors. Hence, data on sales of 
individual brands have never been 
available from the one source sure to 
know the true figures—the compa- 
nies themselves. 

However, from time to time, econ- 
omists familiar with the tobacco in- 
dustry have made estimates which are 


Brand and Manufacturer 


Lucky Strike (American Tobacco)... . 
Camel (R. J. Reynolds)............ 
Chesterfield (Liggett & Myers)....... 
Philip Morris (Philip Morris)........ 
Old Gold (P. Lorillard)............. 
Raleigh (Brown & Williamson)...... 
Pall Mall (American Cigarette & Cigar) 
Kool (Brown & Williamson)......... 
Herbert Tareyton (American Tobacco) 
Marvel (Stephano Brothers) 
Wings (Brown & Williamson)....... 
Avalon (Brown & Williamson)....... 
20-Grand & Fleetwood (Axton-Fisher) . 
Domino (Larus Brothers)........... 
Beechnut (P. Lorillard)............. 
Regents (Riggio Tobacco Co.)....... 
Spuds (Axton-Fisher ) 
Paul Jones (Philip Morris)........... 
Miscellaneous brands 


Total tax-paid output, all brands...... 


How the Cigarette Brands Stand 


Output in Billions % 

1943 1942 Change 
Gene deduael 68.5 59.5 +15.1 
p badape ces 58.5 54.5 +7.3 
fate e Teens ke 45.0 40.5 +11.1 
oeteepad ihe 27.0 22.5 +20.0 
ahaa ware bale 14.0 11.0 +27.3 
in gubtlecees 13.5 12.5 +8.0 
shunt dup bony 6.5 5.5 +18.2 
ehersesteswe 5.8 4.8 +20.8 
ede wens amee 3.5 2.8 +25.0 
os a ies aes pie 3.5 4.8 —27.1 
eer caeeusays 3.0 3.5 —14.3 
eésgave dere 2.5 3.5 —28.6 
bees Rigo 1.8 2.5 —28.0 
ceadble dane VE 1.2 1.5 —20.0 
cocsbiseecwds 1.0 2.5 —60.0 
Bcvetiss oleate 1.0 1.0 im 
sovunre deb Sy 0.8 0.6 +33.3 
(dtiveo deed 0.1 0.4 —75.0 
‘ce erable tne 0.7 19 —63.2 
—ennenhen eee 257.9 235.8 +9.4 


conceded to be pretty reliable, from 
such sources as wholesalers’ and brok- 
ers’ sales statistics and sales of cigar- 
ette tax stamps for individual federal 
internal revenue districts. 

Such an estimate of brand-by 
brand production for 1942 and 1943 
has been compiled by Dr. Charles 
W. Williams, at the University of 
Louisville. The figures include only 
domestic consumption, since exports 
and sales direct to the armed services 
are tax exempt. 


For Northwest Air 


lines—A New Transcontinental Route 
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If the Civil Aeronautics Board 
takes its examiner’s advice and ap- 
proves the application of Northwest 
Airlines (Seattle-Chicago) for exten- 
sion of service to New York via De- 
troit and Cleveland, the country will 
get a fourth transcontinental airline. 
Actually, there will be five lines flying 
the continent, for Trans-Canada Air 
Lines operates from Vancouver and 
Victoria, B. C., close neighbors of 
Seattle and other Northwest cities, to 
St. John, N. B., and Halifax, N. S., 
with a branch line down to New 
York City. 

@The Real  Terminal—United, 
TWA, and American all have their 
eastern terminals in New York a: 
although for much of the traffic 
Washington, D. C., is the end of the 


trail. As a matter of fact, Boston can 
claim to be the real eastern terminal, 
for American has flown into Boston 
for years, and both United and 
TWA have been certificated for the 
New York to Boston run; they will 
begin operations as soon as war will 
let them. 

On the West Coast, Northwest 
terminates in Seattle only; United 
reaches Vancouver, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego (using Western Air Lines’ fa- 
cilities between Salt Lake City and 
L.A.); TWA terminates in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco; and Ameri- 
can’s trails end at San Diego’ and 
Los Angeles. 

@ Turned Down Once—In the spring 
of 1941, an application by Northwest 


to extend service to New York via 
Chicago was rejected by CAB on the 
grounds that additional service was 
unnecessary and that it would cost 
the government $400,000 a year in 
subsidies. 

CAB will not have to reverse it- 
self to approve the present applica- 
tion. The examiner agrees (1) that 
the eight northwestern states served 
by Northwest Airlines will retain 
most of their war-swollen population 
of 11,000,000, and their new war 
industries; (2) that one change of 
planes and an hour eastbound and 
two hours westbound can be saved 
between New York and Seattle; (3) 
that bypassing Chicago, the nation’s 
tightest air traffic bottleneck, is a 
good thing. 


that their labor costs are up an esti- 
mated 100%. 

With the flue-cured states in the van- 
guard, rumblings are also heard from 
other tobacco states. As the party gath- 
ers more momentum, belligerent to- 
bacco men threaten to stay out of the 
market indefinitely. 

@ Can’t Meet Demand—Tobacco grow- 
ers are theoretically sitting pretty. Ever 
since the depression, when overproduc- 


22 


tion and foundering prices forced Wash- 
ington to intervene with a and 
crop control, growers have welcomed 
outside help. The result, however, is 
that current crops won’t stretch to cover 
a 50% rise in demand. 

Only the day before OPA’s price di- 
rective, the War Food Administration 
set quotas for tobacco buyers on the 
basis of allocations of the 1944 crop. 
Of the 834,000,000-Ib. crop, WFA de- 


termined that 482,000,000 Ib. be used 
domestically. The remainder is reserved 
for shipment to Britain and other 
friendly nations. 

With tobacco selling at ceiling prices 
at auctions, manufacturers may acquire 
only 74% of the quantity (including 
scrap) used by them during the year 
ended June 30. 

@ Record of the Auctions—Then there 
are the vaulting prices at tobacco auc- 
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Ryerson flame-cut steel plate 
being loaded aboard Zeph 
for Denver shell-loading plant 


Ryerson 


Rushes Emergency War Steel... 
Prepared and delivered 1200 miles in 23 hours! 


Disaster—damaging as enemy bullets—struck a Den- 
ver shell-loading plant. An all-important casting had 
cracked. Weeks were needed to replace the broken 
part. Production of desperately needed anti-tank 
shells was threatened. 


At 10:30 the morning of the breakdown, a Ryer- 
son service man suggested flame cutting steel plates 
to the required shape. The order was immediately 
phoned to a Ryerson plant 1200 miles away. 


Plates of a thickness needed for the job were in 
Ryerson stocks ready for such an emergency. Just 
four hours after the order reached us, the steel was 
cut to shape and on its way. At 5:30 that afternoon, 
the Denver Zephyr pulled out with the plates—still 
warm from the burning operation. The shell plant 
got its steel at 9:30 next morning. This record-break- 


IRYERSON STEEL - SERVICE 


Y 
— COURSE: REA 


ing Ryerson delivery not only saved weeks of pro- 
duction time—but the flame-cut plates were stronger 
than the casting they replaced—and cost less! 


When you have a problem of steel supply, applica- 
tion or fabrication that needs an extra measure of 
“know how”, extra speed and cooperation—get in 
touch with your nearest Ryerson plant. Stocks in the 
eleven-plant network are the nation’s largest, includ- 
ing: bars, plates, structurals, sheets, tubing, stainless, 
alloys and many other steel products. Service is al- 
ways quick, accurate, personal. It will pay you to 
call Ryerson for steel. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Steel-Service 
Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadel phia, 
Buffalo, New York, Boston. 
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Slippery —a Good 
Lubricant. 
Softer than talc 


4 


Absorbs, Radiates and 
Conducts Heat 


7 


Particles Bear Like 
Electric Charges 


10 
Gas Adsorbent 


13 


Films Adhere 
Tenaciously and 


Dry with Sharp Edges 


FORGING 
DIES 


“ACHESON COLLOIDS 
CORPORATION 


PORT 


2 
Conducts 
Electricity 


5 


Maximum Purity 


8 


Insoluble in 


Acids and Alkalies 


11 


Little Photoelectric 
Effect 


14 


Microscopically 
Fine Particles. 
Penetrates Fine Pores 


HURON. 


3 
Withstands 


Temperature Extremes 


6 


Low Coefficient of 
Expansion 


9 


Black and 
Opaque 


12 


Miscible with 
Most Fluids 


15 


An Excellent 
Suspension 


COPPER 
OXIDE 
RECTIFIER 


MICHIGAN 


tions. Average yearly prices 
Ib.) have been: 


1935-39 
SN ieee wc conatee whos ka, 
PRE ai eho a 4 
1942 RR ee - 
NU fait ace a oe ae. ' 

Cost of tobacco growing is \arig 
Peacetime estimates usually tan fm 
10¢ to 15¢ a pound. The goveinmed 
permitted 50% increase in product 
went a long way toward pi iding 
neat profit to growers. 
* | Four” Changes—The last & 
years have witnessed an increasing ¢ 
centration of the cigarette manufacty 
ing business in the hands of what 
been known for the last 30 years as 4 
“Big Four.” Traditionally this gT0 
included American Tobacco Co., |; 
gett & Myers, R. J. Reynolds, and 
Lorillard. Philip Morris has now movg 
into fourth place, however, with 19 
sales of $178,000,000 topping Lo 
lard’s $117,000,000. 

The spreading power of the doming 
group has been challenged in court. 
1941, the U. S. District Court at Lg 
ington, Ky., found American, Reynolf 
and Liggett & Myers guilty of monop 
listic practices and price control 
only of tobacco products but also 
connection with auction prices (BW, 
Nov.8’41,p17). This verdict is n 
on appeal before the U. S. Circuit Cor 
of Appeals in Cincinnati and a decisi 
is expected soon. 


Electronics Era 


War-swollen industry see 
great peacetime opportunitie 
Radar and other developme 
to have many civilian uses. 


Few if any industries have had 
war boom like that of the electro 
industry; its output for direct war 
has multiplied more rapidly, accordi 
to WPB figures (cover), than tl 
of any other industry—faster even 
aviation. And such production repo 
do not include the vastly increased n 
ber of vacuum tubes and electromagn¢ 
relays and switches, wires and mo 
that electronic equipment makers h 
had to provide for other industries 
speed their war production jobs. 

@ Confident of Future—Yet probably 
other industry faces the postwar per 
with less concern about over-expand 
capacity, for the new industrial uses 
which electronic control equipment ¢ 
be applied in almost limitless variati 
(table, page 26) have kept pace with t 
growth of facilities. Today, the indus 
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COFFEE. THAT’S CONVENIENT... 
CHEESE THAT’S DIFFERENT... 
SCREW-EYES READY TO GO... 


NO. 1 A familiar product in a new form can perk up sales— 


IDEA NO. 2 Can you use this sampling idea? The more of your 
cially when it offers greater convenience and economy. Measured products a customer knows and likes, the rosier the prospects for your 


ons of compressed coffee—the last as good as the first. complete line. Gives the shopper a convenient variety assortment. 


Basic Themes of Postwar Merchandising 


Here are six fundamentals that will help to lower 
postwar distribution costs and speed up turnover. 
Use them to check your postwar package plans. 


1. SELF-SERVICE: Emphasis on self-selection and dis- 

play value. 

2. CONVENIENCE: Size, shape, quantity, ease of use 
are predominant factors. \ 
3. INFORMATIVE LABELING: Need for concise infor- 

mation, terse selling message. 

4. IMPULSE BUYING: A high percentage of all buying 

done on impulse. 

5. PROTECTION: Adequate protection geared to rapid 

turnover. 

6. VISIBILITY: 85% of all buying done through the 

eyes. Visibility of primary importance in the package 

of the future. 

Would you like to see more postwar packaging 

ideas? Just write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 

Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington, Del. 


Du Pont 


: Cellophane 
NO. 3 Many of your products eat up selling time because small 


need to be counted out or weighed. Here’s a forward-seeing qUPOND 
handising idea —each unit says, “I’m all ready to go; please take 
ome!” Better Things for Better Living . . . Through Chemistry 


us VISIBILITY... a powerful force in modern merchandising 


fre vou receiving your 
a® 


copy of 


Ir you are an executive in the dairy, food, 
beverage, drug or chemical process industries 
you should be receiving a copy of this out- 
standing publication. Mailed regularly to 
those interested in corrosion-free and con- 
tamination-free processing of hard-to-handle 
roducts, it helps to keep you abreast of new 
Sone ments and applications in Pfaudler 
Glass-Lined Steel and Alloy equipment. 


Cites Users’ Wide Experience 
Pfaudler Equipment is finding steadily in- 
creasing usage in a score of fields, particular! 
where Tehesatery standards of purity an 
freedom from undesired catalysis must be 
maintained in large scale production. “The 
Glass Lining,” in feature articles in each 
issue, tells how others have met these require- 
ments through Pfaudler engineered applica- 
tions of Equipment. It also has technical 
articles, operating stories, and many other 
features to increase its value to you or ww 
lant engineers. THE PFAUDLER CO., 
Rodiester 4, New York. 


Free to Executives 


Address your request 
for “The Glass Lining” 
on your company let- 
terhead, please. 


PF: LER 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


Na 


which some estimate to be as large as 
the prewar automobile industry, sees no 
ceiling on the postwar demand for its 
product. 

Furthermore, it will be able to serve 
that demand more efficiently and eco- 
nomically than ever, thanks to the fact 
| that charges for experimental work in 
the develapment of new products and 
| the high costs of tooling for war pro- 
duction will be largely written off by 
the end of the war. 

@ New Civilian Uses?—Recent military 
developments having civilian applica- 


tions include ultrahigh-frequi icy , 
equipment for detecting enc ny ; 
ties and automatically aiming ©); | 
tronic equipment for bombi:.- th; 
clouds, electronic fathomete:. fo; 
ting moving underwater ob ects. 
robot-like automatic contro]. for | 
aircraft like the B-29. 

Probably the most glamo:ou; , 
tronic gadget revealed to dat. is » 
Installed on military planes nd § 
and at ground locations, it ¢ tec; 
proaching enemy aircraft a: 
vessels at night or in fog, { t wi 
cetim 


The essential ingredient of any 

electronic system is a glass or metal 
tube in which electric current flows 
through a vacuum or a gas. Most of 
these tubes closely resemble those 
that are used in ordinary radio receiv- 
ers and broadcast stations; some of 
them—many new and still secret— 
bear such names as Klystron, mag- 
netron, thyratron, rhumbatron, and 
iconoscope. 
@ Can Handle Many Jobs—The role 
of electronics in communications 
ro se Nam a broadcasting or 
television—is more widely known (if 
not better understood) than in the 
field of general industry. 

Electronic control devices, substi- 
tuting automatic, mechanical action 
for human judgment or skill, can be 
adapted to almost any purpose—to 
trip levers, turn wheels, operate ma- 
chinery; to detect substandard or 
nonuniform products (even when 


Communications and Entertainment: 
Radio broadcasting 

Worldwide telephony and telegraphy 
Radar 

Sound recording 

Public address systems 
Intercommunicating systems 
Hearing aids 

Telephoto 

Facsimile 

Television 

Radio weather balloons 
Sound movies 
Teletypewriters 
Telautographs 

Wired radio systems 

Power line telephones 
Mobile communication 
Police, fire, forest service, Marine, military, 
aircraft, exploration, railroad, taxicab, street- 
car, bus, ambulance. 


In Industry: 


Unlimited Jobs Await Electronics 


pippe: 
sing 
-war 
ng W 
Gib 
mistra 
break 
ator 


uld st 


packaged) and automatically rej 
them; to stop machines when irregy 
larities threaten damage; to coun 
units; to match colors; to contr 
heat or light. 

@ The Foundation—There are thre 
basic elements in a typical electron; 
control system (1) a device that con 
verts a physical change into an ele 
trical impulse, such as the “clectri 
eye” or a phototube (affected b 
light), a thermocouple (affected by 
heat), or a vibration pickup (affected 
by movement); (2) a vacuum-tubd 
amplifier that builds up the strength 
of the original electrical impulse; and 
(3) the device that 0 sae the 
desired action—an electromagnet that 
kicks rejects off a conveyor or a relay 
that turns on lights or motors—in 
ene to the amplified impulse. 
@ Some of the Jobs—A partial list of 
the many uses to which electronics 
can be applied includes the following 


Sorting 

Grading 

Inspection 

Property protection 
Safety devices 
Smoke precipitation 
Geophysical prospecting 
X-ray examination 
Measurement 
Illumination control 
Process control 
Machinery control 


In Medicine: 


Diathermy 

Lie detectors 

Surgical cutting 

Brain wave analysis 
Locating metal in wounds 
X-ray 


Physiological research 


In Food Production: 


Induction heating of metals Sake 

Dielectric heating of nonmetals Gonuiection of sents 

Welding Irradiation > 

Motor control Sterilization of packaged food atin 

Senet qommeaien Killing bacteria 00 

Smoke detection and control : 

Temperature control Sorting Rap os ele 

Color measuring Detection of foreign particles foo 

Counting Cooking r 1 

od-f 
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capabilities of human vision, and 
pmatically aims guns to hit those 
my targets miles away. 


yses are envisioned as the detec- 
of obstacles in the path of aircraft 
blind, and aiding navigation at 
during darkness and fog by reveal- 
ositions of ships and shore points. 
cetime radar will be cheaper and 
complex than that required by the 
ed forces. 
{jlitary radar must detect objects 


cetime aircraft, for example, can be 


sing radar beams. Electronic colli- 
-warning equipment for all-weather 


Gilbert of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
mistration, which dropped this at the 
break of the war. The proposed in- 
ator for the pilot’s control panel 
uld show on a cathode-ray tube screen 
positions of other nearby planes. 
irway Control Plan—Another likely 
tronic bet for postwar aviation is the 
omatic position reporter. Just as 
ins trip signals as they pass predeter- 
ed points on trackage, so airplanes 
uld actuate reporting mechanisms 
points on the ground as they travel 
ng airways. 

The position reports would be fed 
oa control center and automatically 
sted on a traffic board showing posi- 


lio transmitters and receivers would 
tuate indicator lamps on the pilot's 
nel to give traffic clearance for flight 
a particular level or to change flying 
ders, eliminating voice signals entirely. 
These two instruments could be com- 
ed into an automatic system, like 
way block signal systems, to prevent 
pre than one plane from flying in the 
me air “block” on the same altitude 
el at one time. 

n War Industries—To the industrial- 
the role of electronics in war pro- 
ction suggests new manufacturing 
hniques for his regular products. 
h operations as electronic welding, 
wing, annealing, hardening, soldering, 
int-drying, gluing, and heating will 
ost postwar production just as much 
they are today boosting the output of 
litary equipment. 
Heat generated by electronic equip- 
nt is admittedly expensive per calorie, 
t there are hundreds of jobs where 
is technique is economically justified 
that it turns out a better product fas- 

than conventional methods or does 
ating jobs hitherto impossible. 

ood Processing—Another application 
electronics is the generation of heat 
food, and this promises to play a ma- 
t role in the food industry. Three 
od-processing methods—dehydration, 
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‘9 Be Less Complex—Commercially, | 


t will not “cooperate,” whereas | 


ipped to reveal their presence to | 


ng was recently described by Glen | 


ns of all planes in an area. Other |-% 


A PURCHASE 
THAT MAY COST YOU 


When one of your workers suddenly claps a hand over an injured 
eye, it frequently means a lifetime handicap for him... and always 
increases your cost of production. 


For the glass eye you may have to buy him is only a small part of 
your total expenditure . . . which can easily amount to $1000 or 
more before you are through. 


Yet all this can usually be avoided for as little as $1.50 per 
man—75c an eye—the price of scientific AO eye protection. For these 
AO Safety Goggles protect each worker on his particular job. 


Your Safety Director would welcome your help in establishing an 
adequate goggle program. Why not discuss this with him, and call 
in an AO Safety Engineer to make an eye-hazard survey of your 
plant? You'll find it’s a short cut to lower production costs. 


American Bopticas 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


te 
Here an Armco engineer is taking 
@ resistance reading of the strain = 
on a deck plate under 80,000 pounds — 
of pressure. Wires lead from the _ 
“corn plasters," shown actual size 
at top, to the meter in the lower ~ 
photograph. k 


Waren you can discover where the 
“aches and strains” show up in a 
steel sheet under pressure, you can 
design a better product which avoids 
points of possible weakness. 


SPECIALISTS IN STEEL 

The bonded wire strain-gage is one of 
the many methods the Armco Re- 
search Laboratories use in creating 
and improving special purpose iron 
and steel sheets — to help manufac- 
turers develop peacetime products 
that will be stronger, more durable 
and attractive, 

For instance, Armco High- 
Strength Steels were developed to 
reduce the dead-weight and increase 
the pay loads of railway cars, trucks 
and trailers. Armco studies have led 
to improved designs which utilize the 
greater strength of these steels more 
efficiently at lower cost. 


THE TIME IS NOW 


Armco’s experience of over 40 years 
in producing special purpose steels 


Special Purpose Steels FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 


These little red “‘corn plasters” 
relieve production aches 


may prove helpful to your company 
in planning. post-war products. We 
can help you select the grade of sheet 
steel best suited to your purpose — 
whether you require great strength 
with light weight; special finishes or 
coatings; attractive appearance; or 
exceptional fabricating properties. 

And our studies of markets and 
distribution channels may be of in- 
terest to your sales organization. 
Why not consult with us about your 
problems? The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 2521 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


THE 7 A 
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cooking, and sterilization—ca: 
carried out faster and better 
cally under certain circumstan -s. 4 
food is simply placed for a fe 
between two metal plates con cted 
the output terminals of an old-; :shio 
broadcast transmitter. 

Other dehydration process, ¢ 
remove only about 95% of ti¢ , 


| ture, because further ordinary he, ¥ 
produced surface hardening a1 pie © 
ening. The remaining 5%  f y, 

was enough to cause spoilage in R fet 
tropics. rts do! 


@ More Efficient—The electro ic yy, 
ess can successfully remove up to % 
moisture, giving compressed 
blocks a life of up to several year 
the tropics, and it can accomplish ¢ 


i 


objective without surface hardcning. § 
the process is one which “cooks” prof 
ucts literally from the inside out. 

Electronic dehydration of milk py 
vides a powdered product that stand; y 
without refrigeration even in tropic 
heat and humidity. 

Cooking of food has already beg 

done on a small scale, but the econo 
aspect is a major drawback to immedig 
utilization in the home and even 
most restaurants. 
@ Quick Method—In sterilizing foo 
the product can be treated after pa 
aging. For example, a carton containig 
24 boxes of pancake flour can be steq 
lized as a complete unit. Complete d 
struction of all insect life and eggs j 
accomplished in a few seconds. So 
postwar uses are killing bacteria in pack 
aged goods and in fruit and vegetables i 
glass jars, cooking of food, roasting « 
coffee, and drying of salt. 

In other industries the same equi 
ment can be used for curing of rubbej 
drying of sand cores for molding in four 
dries, drying of textiles and paper-durin 
processing, and heating of plastic ma 
rial prior to molding. Noteworthy i 
the recent use of this electronic heatin 
system for completing in 30 minutes 
evaporation process that formerly too 
24 hours in the production of penicillit 
@ War-Trained Manpower—Another if 
dustrial benefit resulting from wai 
sponsored electronic research is a mat 
power pool that covers the entire fieh 
of electronics. At one extreme are high 
skilled scientists capable of extendi 
war research into civilian activities, a 
at the other end of the scale are thf 
military and civilian personnel, tho 
oughly trained in the operation ant 
maintenance of specialized types of elec 
tronic equipment. 

These men, returning to civilian lif 
with up-to-the-minute knowledge of lat 
est electronic techniques, will have 2 dis 
tinct advantage over those who hav4 
not had access to secret military equip 
ment. 
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* Interesting Facts about Another Industry through which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 


je I @ (ain oF SUGAR Mhéay.. 


ewe’re flying out to the country 


R fetched? Maybe. But sugar ex- 
rts don’t think so. Making gasoline 
pm sugar is quite possible, they'll tell 
u... certainly no more fanciful than 
king plastics from petroleum, which 
now an important industry. 


Sugar already has over seventy in- 
trial uses—in such varied products 
cement, explosives, motor fuel, 


ericans, in an average year, consume 14 
llion pounds of sugar, most of it shipped 
bags. The sugar industry uses hundreds 
millions of bags annually and Bemis has 
n an important supplier to sugar com- 
nies for scores of years, 


penicillin, paper, soap, welding rods. 
And so tremendous are the possibilities 
that the sugar industry has created the 
Sugar Research Foundation to carry on 
scientific studies to discover new uses, 
as well as to establish the proper role 
of sugar in the diet. 


Here is the Research Foundation’s 
confident prediction: Sugar will become 


Bemis makes burlap, cotton and paper ship- 
ping bags of almost limitless types and sizes 
for literally hundreds of different uses, and 
new uses are developing constantly. Almost 
everything you eat, wear or use may make 
at least part of its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


Y AN EXTRA WAR BOND TODAY TO MAKE SURE THERE'S A TOMORROW 


vee 


ee 


as common a source of raw materials 
for industry as coal or petroleum. 


That’s surely an encouraging pros- 
pect, for the potential sugar supply is 
virtually inexhaustible. Further, suga: 
is one of the most economical crops 
known to science. It is also one of 
the purest of organic compounds, and 
more of it is produced every yea 
than any other such substance. 

So, powering your car... or plane 
...With sugar isn’t so fantastic, is it? 


BEMIS BRO. BAG (0 


- GENERAL OFFICES: ST. Louis 


- Burlep, Cotton and Peper Bogs 


1S THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Power Is Cheaper 


Potomac Electric’s income 
cut $1,037,000 a year, although 
the principle of its rate-making 
agreement is unchanged. 


Federal attorneys who have been at- 
tacking the “Washington Plan” of util- 
ity rate regulation for several years (BW 
—Jul.31'43,p20) in an effort to get 
cheaper service for the government from 
the Potomac Electric Power Co. have 
failed once more to work any change in 
the principles of the sliding scale agree- 
ment even though the District Utility 
Commission’s recent $1,037,000 rate- 
cutting order did bring about substan- 
tial changes in the operation of the 
plan. 

e Rate Base Cut—The commission 
lopped more than $24,000,000 from 
Pepco’s rate base, including nearly $18,- 
000,000 in accrued depreciation reserve, 


$5,500,000 in excess over original cost, 
and $1,000,000 in cash working capital. 
It slashed the allowable rate of return 
from 6% to 5.5% and, in junking the 
company’s sinking fund depreciation 
plan for straight-line depreciation, es- 
tablished an annual accrual rate of 
2.7%. 

The commission’s removal of cash 
working capital from the rate base was 
based on a study which showed that 
the time lag between monthly bill col- 
lections and quarterly federal tax pay- 
ments was sufficient to insure a seth 
balance at all times which is big enough 
to cover cash working capital needs. 
This is believed to be the first time that 
this reasoning has been used in rate 
making. 

@ Excesses Not Covered—The order 
made no provision for recapture, in the 
form of cash refunds or free service, of 
the excess over allowable return accru- 
ing to the company in any given year. 
Under the sliding scale agreement, such 
excesses are adjusted for the following 
year by splitting them between the 


GROUND WEAPONS 


Because the Achilles heel of modern 
mobile weapons is the pneumatic tire, 
U. S. Air Forces liberally sprinkle 
enemy territory with scientifically de- 
signed metal barbs to harass the Axis 
with flats and blowouts. The simplest 
resembles a huge upholstery tack 
(below right) which always lands point 
up; another is the Christmas tree type 
whose serrated edges rip almost un- 
repairable holes, but the terror of the 
runways is one constructed of hollow 
tubes (left)—to allow the escape of air 
from leakproof tire tubes. 


public and the company on a__;ad, 
scale. In reaching a figure for © \¢ qj 
able rate of return, the co amis 
figured in these excess accri 
company. 

It is estimated that the ‘ 
rate cut will cost the compan, 
yearly on the basis of 1943 | 
the remainder coming out 
profits taxes. 


Se 


Point for Hawley 


Novel renegotiation shi 
responsibility for inventory; 
his Northern Ordnance plant 
Navy, limits quarterly profits 


Another fight between the Navy a 
John Blackstock McDonald Havwi 
Jr., one of its most efficient and m 
rebellious contractors, has cnded 
compromise. Navy procuremcit offic 
have agreed to take over some $3(),( 
000 of manufacturing inventory at { 
Minneapolis plant of Hawley’s Nor 
ern Ordnance, Inc. In return, Hay! 
has agreed to accept a flat limit on | 
quarterly profits. 

e Special Contract—The new arran 
ment by Navy standards is an extraor 
nary contract, but Hawley by a 


o get 
standards is an extraordinary contr a 
tor. Sole owner of Northern Ordnanfiilode a 
and its parent, Northern Pump Cogday ¥ 
more recently an independent oil prompt T 
pector on the side (BW—May20'4ior ste 
p63)—Hawley describes himself as “tig inishe 
best engineer in the world.” For the bag? 
ter part of 15 years he has done tougim'*: s 
sobs a catalase 2 eep ir 
jobs for the Navy, swapping insults wi ou: 4 
admirals, designing many products hits wor 
self, delivering finely built, dependal ‘Tim 
machinery, and delivering it in recom. 


time. ecks 
When war orders—mostly for nagiiieport: 
gun mounts—boomed his business fr 


‘ou Ca 


$1,000,000 a year to about $1(0,00Qet, a 
000, Hawley took on the work with xs 
{ nc 


a flicker, a fact that he hasn’t let ti 
Navy forget. “Without those items 
he told a congressional committee, “yé 
wouldn’t have had any Navy, and aft 
Pearl Harbor, if it hadn’t been f 
Northern Pump Co., this country wou! 
have been in one very sad fix.” 


he f 
nd o! 
plants 
nsura 
tiliti 
labric 


ime-: 
e Campaigned for a Year—Passage Gs pr 
the contract renegotiation Jaw in Apmggand 


1942, brought Hawley to his fect figh 
ing. Individualistic, impatient wi 
financial etiquette, Hawley was used 
doing business on his own terms an 
getting away with it because almost 4 
ways they were better terms than oth 
producers could make. “I put up $1,0@) 
cash bond and two of the office boty 
signed it for security,” he once testifid 4 


Pu 
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o get things done today, in the plant or at a desk, 
ou've got to ** blow up’’ time, You've got to ex- 
lode an hour into a full day. You've got to know 
sday what happened yesterday. Next week is too 
te. The pace is too swift. 


or stock piles melt, and must be built up again. 
inished goods must move out promptly. Bills must 
0 out on time, Workers must be paid on the min- 
te. Salesmen must be guided, Management must 
cep informed, not from day to day, but almost from 
jour to hour. And the office force, vital in this sort 
f work, keeps steadily shrinking! 


‘Time bomb’® is the right name for the Remington 
Rand Alphabetical Tabulator. It smashes bottle- 
ecks in spite of manpower shortage, by turning out 
ports in a matter of minutes, not hours ... reports 
ou can read without de-coding ... reports that are 
ast, and right, because they’re automatic... reports 
iat tell you what you need to know, when you need 
jo know it. 


he Alphabetical Tabulator is blitzing time in plants 
nd offices all over the land...hard at work for war 
plants, the Army and Navy, shipping, banking and 
surance firms, retailers, wholesalers, chain stores, 
tilities, federal and local governments—the whole 
labric of American business. Chances are it can be a 
ime-saver, a record producer, for you, Will you let 
Is prove it to you? Just call the nearest Remington 
Rand office, or write us at Buffalo 5, New York. 


“PUNCHES SORTERS 


TABULATORS MULTIPLIERS INTERPRETERS INTER-FILERS 


——— 


THE ZONE OF PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
IR-BORNE GERM INFECTION 
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PROTECT WITH 
HY GEAIRE 
SYSTEM 


Wherever People 


Congregate 
Barracks | Never before have the costs of illness been 
a Depts. | 80 great—and you pay the costs of absen- 
onan" | teeism—interrupted schedules —slowed-u 
Court Rooms | production—unavailability of key personnel. 
—— | At the same time susceptibility to infection 
Dormitories __ has been increased by longer work hours — 
Drafting Rooms crowded quarters—scarcity of medical care 
Dry Cleaning Plants —more pressure to stay on the job. 
Employment Offices 
Executive Offices | Now you can reduce YOUR cost of 
Factories | OTHERS’ illness with 


Food Processing Plants | 
Hospitals 


Hotels Bil 

Invalid Rooms bu 

Laboratories ery 

Laundries i Sit 

Lavatories ' EL 

Librari : 

Municipal Services | ULTRAVIOLET GERMICIDAL 

aero _ —apractical method for applying the correct 

Passenger Coaches ' wave length and concentration of ultraviolet 

Pulimans | radiation in offices, industrial areas and other 

Ae OSes commercial establishments. The germicidal 
adio Studios | > 

Reception Rooms ray projected across any area above eye level 

Restaurants i deals death to bacteria and viruses carried 

Senctoriums | by air currents into its zone of protection and 


nr + saa | is effective - to 35 feet. Properly installed, 


Waiting Rooms it gives the bactericidal effect of over one 
Wash Rooms | hundred air changes per hour. 


Learn more about this new lethal weapon that combats air- 
borne bacteria. Write for ora literature to Graybar 
Electric Company or General ic Supply Corporation, 


Offices in all principal cities. 


| gun mounts. 


| cials squirmed and swore fy 


referring to arrangements : + , 
contract. “The Navy had } 
mounts.” 
For a_ year, Hawley 
against renegotiation in 
practice. He circularized nb 
Congress, made speeches, om} 


the press with statements. \,,, 


oaths, but, nonetheless, thes 


| @ They Went to the Mat- |} Bys 


paign reached its peak in } ine, \ 
when Hawley unburdened ne 
the House Committee on N.:\.3| 43 


then holding hearings on rencgotim 
Shortly afterward he threshe«! out Me 
tlement with the Navy price adjusym\y 


board covering his business through 
middle of 1943. This wound up 
main fight but left one point unreg 
—the question of whether [Hy 
should get an extra allowance to , 
the risk on Northern Ordnance ¢ 
inventory. 

Hawley already had made hi 
clear: “If I want to shoot craps ; 
that thing, shouldn’t I get some pr 
The Navy, however, couldn't se 
he was taking any gamble on inyep 
unless he accumulated more thay 


| 


~ 


i 


| contracts justified. Consequently, ws 
| curement officers refused to alloy 


| extra margin to cover hypothet \ 
losses when his contracts were t 
nated. lan 


| tem amounts to a fixed fee arrangeme 
| Under the agreement, the Navy | 
| review Hawley’s profits quarterly 


@ Only Working Capital—Ihe \ 
finally broke the impasse by deciding 
take title to all the inventory, ther 
relieving Hawley of any risk. Since 
government already owns practical 
of the Northern Ordnance plant, { 
means that all Hawley has to put 
is working capital to cover wages ; 
incidentals. 

Although the structure of a f 
price contract is retained, the new : 


scale them down to a fixed amount 
the end of the year, there also will 
an over-all review to make sure 
the quarters add up to the fixed ann 
amount. 

e@ Drawbacks for Both—The contract | 
drawbacks for both parties. The Nz 
doesn’t like to carry manufacturers 
ventories for them. On the other ha 
Hawley, who is used to buying w! 
ever he wants and paying fancy pri 
for prompt delivery, may find that wo 
ing with government-owned mater 
cramps his style. 

Competitors think that he has d 
pretty well, however. They figure t 
when termination comes, Hawley pr 
ably will have less trouble than md 
in closing the books on his gove4 
ment accounts 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 
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In fact, we promise that it will never come to this at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

But it’s all too true that wartime traveling has put a severe 
strain on our facilities. 


Naturally, we’d like to accommodate ail the guests 
who want to enjoy Hotel Peansylvania comforts. 
But sometimes it is a physical impossibility. 


That’s why we have worked out a plan we call the “3 Golden 


Rules for Travelers.” Here it is . . . and remember, its success 
depends on your doing these three things: 


1—Reserve rooms well in advance, specifying 
hour of arrival and date of departure. 
2—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 


3—Release rooms as early as possible on day 
of departure. 


The best feature of this plan is... it works! It helps you 
directly. It helps the other fellow, whose co-operation in turn 
helps you again. And it helps us help everybody. 

So... won’t you join the “Golden Rule” Club? 


Hectic as things are these days, you'll still find our rooms cheer- 


_ ful, our beds comfortable, our service efficient . . . and our food 


delicious. (It’s amazing what our chefs can do with a book of 
ration points!) 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
INDUSTRIAL MAINE e «In thinking of your 


new business or branch plant, don't overlook these 


many advantages of a location in the State of Maine. 


ABUNDANT. There’s nominal cost power 
POWER available everywhere in 
Maine, in whatever loads your 
operations may require. Maine has a re- 
markably dependable and flexible system 
of electrical power transmission to aug- 
ment the State’s natural water supply. 


Maine’s corporate laws and 


pon TAXES tax structure are intended 
OF aoe to promote the State’s in- 


dustrial development. Our 
State government is operated from current 
revenue. We have no personal or corporate 
income tax, nosales tax except on cigarettes. 


Maine produces many raw 


ji materials. Here lies the 
RESOURCES &"¢2test forest area East of 


the Mississippi, providing a 
vast supply reservoir for wood manufac- 
tures, pulp, paper and by-products. Our 
supply of cellulose is inexhaustible. 


The waters of our 2500 lakes 
PURE, SOFT and 5000 rivers and streams 

possess a high degree of pu- 
WATER rity and softness. Whereas, 
the hardness of water in many parts of 
the country runs as high as 500 ppm—in 
Maine 20 ppm is typical. Not only is this 
of incalculable benefit in operations re- 
quiring an adequate supply of pure proc- 
essing water, but the absence of mineral 
salts minimizes boiler scale. 


Overnight from anywhere 
~~ in Mane, manufacturers 

of consumer goods will find 
the richest market in the world, a market 
that purchases nearly one-third of the 
finished goods sold in this country. Makers 
of industrial products will find next door 
to Maine the country’s largest concentra- 
tion of diversified manufacturing. 


This book describes fully the man 
business home here in friendly 


my we'll 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION - INDUSTRY SERVICE - STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 


aine. Send for it. Then if 
i "ll tell = a little about the basic requirements of your 

select some desirable sites—and suggest that 
come down to Maine to look them over. 


Goop Maine has an excellent 
TRANSPORTATION transportation system 
FACILITIES by air, train, truck and 

water, developed to ac- 
commodate the many products produced 
in the State which must move to market 
with express speed. Maine is on the Great 
Circle route to Europe, is actually closer 
by water to major South American ports 
than Southern Seaboard and Gulf ports. 


RESPONSIBLE Your i a0 ay in ——- 

are natively ingenious an 
WORNEEN resourceful—already skilled 
at many crafts and easily trained to new 
trades. Fairness in their relations to em- 
ployers and responsibility to their jobs 
are natural traits. They value more than 
anything else the way thwy can live as they 
work in this “Down East” country. 


Don’t overlook the personal 


~ — factor—your own horizon for 
PLACE TO living in this, the Nation’s 
LIVE vacationland. Our climate is 


the most healthy in the coun- 
try. No sweltering summers to slow down 
shop output nor your own energies. Maine 
is a land of homes where families are reared 
in a background of social, educational, and 
religious culture—a land where all out- 
doors starts at your doorstep. 


“‘Maine-made” itself is a stamp of 
goodness—accepted the country over 
as a mark of craftsmanship and hon- 
est worth. The State strives constantly 
to aid its industries—opening new 
markets, new distribution avenues, 
and developing new products for them. 


advantages of locating a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Alabama Coa’ 


Strip mining expends § 


| get maximum fuel outp ot w 
dwindling labor force. Equi 
ment is hard to get. 


Miners working in underg: 
pits dig between three and 


| daily. 


Adoption of strip-mining hej 
removing the overburden wit vullg 
ers and digging out the coal \\ |! 
shovels and  draglines—can 
the daily output per miner m 
Production per man-day runs 34 hig 
42 tons in some top-flight Mon tana p; 
averaged 17.5 tons in the big coal s 
of Pennsylvania last year. 

@ More Strip Mining Today— defini: 
on the upgrade for the last ten 
strip mining is now getting a partic 
big play from mine operators wh 
themselves hardpressed for miinpovw 
Draft deferments for miners under 
are expiring, and although some ren 
als have been granted, the oper 
can’t count on holding these work 

Developments in the Birming! 
(Ala.) bituminous district during rec 
months are being duplicated in 
fields across the country. Until ¢ 
year strip mining in Alabama accoun! 
for less than 2% of production. \ 
13 operators in the Birmingham ¢ 
trict, led by Republic Steel and + 
DeBardeleben Coal Corp., have tun 
to strip mining. Both companies « 
pect to open new pits producing 
tons daily apiece; DeBardeleben alic 
operates two we with 800-ton daily o 
put, although company executives 
gard the venture as an emergency p 
sition which is not likely to last m 
than a year. 

e All-Out Production—Chief obstacle 
spectacular developments along th 
lines is the shortage of earth-mov 
equipment, although WPB is doing 
best to provide more for domestic nec 

During the first half of this year, A 
bama mined 10,311,000 tons of coal 
sharp rise from the 8,718,000 tons pi 
duced in the same period last year. \ 
strip production is expected to bo 
this year’s total to new highs. 

e Output at Ten-Year Peak—Ther 
nothing new about strip mining. 

started in coal a century ago, and 
known in metal mining even carli 
Ten years ago, daily re hoard tion 
U. S. strip — was only 65,000 to 
today it is 225,000 tons. In 19 
there were °62 strip mines which p 
duced 23,600,000 tons—6.4% of 
nation’s total. Last year there were m 
than 800 strip mines with output 
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9,000,000 tons (11.5% of total U. S. 
production). 

[cading coal states (Alabama ranks | 
beverith) produced the following | 
»mounts of coal in 1943 (in millions of 


ons): 
1943 Strip Mine 


Produc- Produc- % of | 

tion tion Total 
SA est Virginia 59. 3 | 
Yennsyvania J ; 12 | 


72 
> 


~ 


>i 
28 
ndiana ob 4 56 


* 


Jabama ° ‘ 2 


Drawbacks to Method—Strip mining 
as been widely opposed because of its 
pects on the soil and the landscape. 
‘ew operators can afford to repair the 
lamage wrought to the top soil or even 
o attempt replacement, as is now being 
fone in England. Operators must pur- 
hase the land outright, which increases 
he cost of the method. 

Opposition has also traditionally come 
rom John L. Lewis’ United Mine Work- 
rs of America, who are reluctant to see 
iechanization displacing manpower in 
he mines. However, union protests are 
ow tempered by an over-all shortage of 
ners. 

Only recently a local War Manpower 
‘ommission appeal for 5,000 miners 
umed up only a handful of new tre- 
tuits. 

As in Great Britain, the immediate 
bbject is maximum production from a 
1inimum labor force (BW—Mar.] 1’44, 
D110), and in both cases the industry 
as turned its energy to expanding strip- 
uning operations. 


ater Row Boils | 


Treaty with Mexico will 
bring to Senate floor old feud | 
bver the division of the waters 
pf the Colorado River. 


Water is a fighting word in the West. 
oo little of it in the upper basin of the 
lissouri River means chaos to the 
rmer; too much means disaster to in- 
ustry and the people in the lower 
atershed. Water is the one commodity 
‘ithout which the fertile soil of Texas’ 
fagic Valley and California’s Imperial 
alley and Central Valley would be re- 
uced to parched desolation. Water is 
he foundation of the West’s agricul- 
al economy, and any attempt to alter 
lhe flow of irrigation water is inevitably 
prelude to trouble. P 
Girding for Battle—Hence it was no 
urprise that California, with its heavy 
ake in agriculture, blew up when the 
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POWERS THE PUNCH 


IN THE THICK OF THE FIGHT...aship, ashore, 
aloft... you'll find wire waging and winning 
battles against crackling cold... high heat 
...corrosive elements. Doing its appointed 
tasks—and delivering precise power to 
cradle a 100-ton locomotive off a siding... 
or ease a roaring bomber onto an emer- 
gency runway. 

YES, you may think of wire as a “‘little’”’ 
thing. And you can keep right on thinking 
of it that way. But to every man at Roebling 
...in research and in engineering and in 
the mills...it’s the “biggest” thing in our 
lives. That is why America can look to 
Roebling ...for knowledge of a hundred 
industries and wire that is right for each 
...for century-long experience and up-to- 
the-minute facilities that produce the kind 
of wire you want when you say... 


It’s a Job 
for the Pacemaker! 


JOHN A ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND © FITTINGS © AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * COLD ROLLED 
$rrip * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE © ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES © SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 


A SECRET WEAPON 


that plays a vital role in 


INVASION LANDINGS 


Many of the landing craft in the Normandy in- 
vasion were equipped with the new lightweight 
Gyrocompass made by Package Machinery Co. 


PLIT-SECOND invasion time-tables 
call for unfailing accuracy in beach- 
head landings by our invasion craft... 
The secret weapon that makes this pos- 
sible has recently been revealed by the 
U. S. Navy ...It’s a new lightweight 
gyrocompass only 19 inches in diameter, 
made by the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
and the Package Machinery Company. 
Foreseeing the need for such an instru- 
ment, Naval authorities drew up specifi- 


ee cations for it back in 1940. In record time, 
rotes Sperry engineers produced a successful 


. 


model—the Mark XVIII. 

Non-magnetic and unaffected by elec- 
trical machinery, this compass points true 
north, It is a marvel of compactness, every- 
thing being contained in the binnacle ex- 
cept the voltage regulator and repeaters. 
And it has the traditional sturdiness of 
everything pertaining to the Navy. : 

Today hundreds of Mark XVIII com- 
passes built by us are in service, and we 
have many more in production. We of the 
Package Machinery Company take deep 
satisfaction in being able to carry on this 
important work, as well as the building 
of various types of armament machinery 
and packaging machinery now serving 
many branches of our combat forces. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


State Dept. concluded a treat With 
Mexico dividing the waters of the Col. 
rado, Rio Grande, and Tijuana river 
(BW—Mar.18'44,p32). 

Now six of the other state: with 
claims on those waters are launching , 
counteroffensive to neutralize ( ilifog 
nia’s roar of disapproval when the treat 
comes up for ratification in the Scnat 
Five of the six are cosubscribers wig 
California to the Colorado River Con, 
pact, an interstate treaty dividing tk 
waters of the Colorado among then 
These are Wyoming, Utah, Colorad 
New Mexico, and Arizona. The six} 
state against California is Texas. Nevay 
also is party to the compact, but so fy 
has not shown its hand in the row ove 
the Mexican treaty, although it 
thought to lean toward California 
@ No Declaration Needed—Califormiy; 
determination to fight the treaty in the 
Senate has widened a fissure in the 
Committee of 14, which is the centr] 
council of the compact states. Recent 
delegates from the five states met with 
Texas representatives in Santa Fe, 
N. M., and declared war against “the 
aggressive and unrestrained activities of 
those whose opposition to the treaty ap. 
pears to result from a selfish and my. 
guided local interest.” 

California was not mentioned |} 
name, but in no other state has oppo 
tion to the treaty been so articulate. § 
the champions of irrigation in the s 
kissed state didn’t need formal notif 
tion of a state of war when the Santa |: 
conference condemned “the  overen 
thusiasm of certain groups to retain 3 
local advantage which they belicve t 
be endangered by the treaty.” 
e Treaty Lauded—The Santa Fe con-§ 
ferees, who had been consulted andj 
kept abreast of developments during the 
two years the treaty was under negotia. 
tion, could do no less than embrace 
it wholeheartedly as an instrument for 
the assurance of continued harmonious 
relations with Mexico. Somewhat t 
the embarrassment of Clifford Stone, 
chairman of the Committee of 14, the 
conference elected him chairman of the 
strategy board which will carry the fight 
in the Senate against California, a part 
to the compact which his committee 
administers. 

The treaty guarantees to Mexico (| 
one-third of the waters of the Ri 
Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., and 
(2) from the Colorado, an average an- 
nual delivery of 1,500,000 acre-ft., half 
of it to be return-flow water which al- 
ready may have run through U. S. fields. 

No allocation of the waters of the 
Tijuana River is made. 
© Long-Term Dispute—The _ struggle 
particularly as it concerns the Colorad 
River, is not of recent origin. The 
Colorado River Compact dates back to 
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TOCCO equipment for “Caterpillar” roller harden- 
, ing and Chrink-Btting. Duplicate installations are 
at Caterpillar Tractor Co. and American Car and 
4 Foundry Company. 


T0CC0 O4ix4-/iaa AS IT 


HARDENS TRACTOR ROLLERS 


The part shown above is a 

90-Ib. track roller assembly of 

the D-7 Caterpillar Diesel 

Tractor—a rugged war machine, 
famous on battlefronts the world over. This 
roller assembly... like many other ‘‘Caterpillar”’ 
parts ...is TOCCO-treated for uniform high 
quality and speed of production. 


At one push of a button, a TOCCO machine 
. . . Of special design for this specific job... per- 
forms these three functions speedily, auto- 
matically timed to split-second accuracy: 


1. TOCCO induction heats the rims of two 
rollers simultaneously, while the rollers ro- 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


tate, assuring a uniform amount and depth 
of heat. Total heating time: 2 min., 15 sec. 


2. TOCCO’S special fixture mechanism pushes 
heated rollers on ends of hub. 


3. TOCCO water quench hardens surface of 
roller rims to 50-55 R.C. and contracts roll- 
ers, shrink-fitting them to withstand a pull- 
off test of 90,000 Ibs. 


This speed and accuracy are typical of TOCCO 
operations throughout the production front of 
today ... bright prospects for better products 
and lower costs tomorrow! Find out how TOCCO 
can improve your production. The booklet, 
“Results with TOCCO”, is yours for the asking. 


DEPT. W. © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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METAL-GLASS TERMINALS 
STUPAKOFF 


for POSITIVE 
HERMETIC SEALING 


Iilustrated are representative styles and sizes of single 


electrode type Kovar-glass terminals, manufactured by 
Stupakoff for the electronic industry 
Kovar-glass seals answer most hermetic sealing problems 


Write today for technical data Bulletin KA-12 listing 


currently available Kovar-glass 
KOVAR‘Glass terminals and BulletinKA-11A for 
Seals for standard Kovar shapes and sizes. 
ELECTRONIC TUBES 
TRANSFORMERS KOVAR 
RESISTORS ELECTRODE _, 
CAPACITORS sekd o twbulert 
FUSED SEAL 
VIBRATORS p= np open omy cum ond 
SWITCHES te separates (ontenert ote 
RELAYS 
INSTRUMENTS 
GAUGES 
ans SEALING 
RECEIVERS . GLASS 
TRANSMITTERS eo..9 (Therma! shock 
TRADE mame 317002 p 
eeOreeno vu 6 Patent Office 


STUPAKOFF CERAMIC AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LATROBE, PA. 


FASTER 


Machine Feeding 


Lift 
Raises 
Stock Pile 
to 
Machine 
Level 


Soces UP production by saving waste 
motion, stooping, and hand lifting. This 
GLOBE MATERIALIFT raises materials to 
easiest level for feeding into machine. Foot 
pedal control. Adaptable for all types of 
machine-feeding. Installs anywhere. Now 
standard with many of nation’s largest manu- 
facturers. WRITE TODAY for illustrated bul- 
letin K-14 showing practical applications and 
time savings. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Phitedeiphic, Po. @ Des Moines, lowe 


GLOBE 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


1922, and it was only this year that Ari- 
zona’s signature to it was obtained. 

It is a long-term rather than a short- 
term dispute, for there is no present 
shortage of irrigation water and none in 
the foreseeable future which could not 
be alleviated by the 30,000,000 acre-ft. 
stored behind Boulder Dam, a reserve 
equivalent to almost two years’ average 
flow of the river. 

Even the distributive terms of the 
Mexican treaty, if ratified, could not be- 
come operative until large works are 
built and all the states in the basin 
have succeeded in putting to work their 
allotted shares of the water. 

@ California’s Interest—The hostility of 
the other states is the fruit of the single- 
minded concentration with which Cali- 
fornia has addressed itself to the ques- 
tion of who shall get how much water. 

California alone held out against the 
contract which the Interior Dept. nego- 
tiated last winter with Arizona, allocat- 
ing to that state an annual delivery of 
2,800,000 acre-ft. from the Colorado, in 
addition to exclusive right to the 1,000,- 
000 acre-ft. which flow every year from 
the Gila River, entirely within Arizona 
(BW —Feb.19’44,p31). 

Again last week, at a conference in 

Reno, Nev., a member of the California 
delegation upbraided the upper basin 
states for supporting the Mexican treaty 
after a government engineer declared 
that there won’t be enough water to 
feed all the irrigation projects which the 
upper basin is planning. 
@ Can’t Use It All—Of the 16,000,000 
acre-ft. of water which flow annually 
from the watershed of the Colorado, 
7,500,000 acre-ft. are reserved by the 
Colorado River Compact to the upper 
basin states (Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico) for their future 
use when they develop works to handle 
it. 

But the U. S. Geological Survey esti- 
mates (1) that the upper basin can use 
beneficially no more than 5,300,000 
acre-ft. a year, and (2) that only a frac- 
tion of that amount is now being used, 
the rest of it flowing freely down to 
Arizona, California, and Mexico. 

Under western water law, the benc- 
ficial appropriator who gets the water 
first has a prior claim on it. Hence the 
upper basin is fearful of the claims 
which California might make on the 
unused portion of the basin’s 7,500,000 
acre-ft. And the basin has big plans 
roughed out for using that surplus 
water. 

e Surplus Used—Under the multilateral 
compact, California is limited by a stat- 
utory pledge, which the other states ex- 
acted, to 4,400,000 acre-ft. a year from 
the Colorado: But the surplus from 
the upper basin, as well as the surplus 
which the engineers customarily allow 
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FEWER BUSINESSES 


It isn’t news that the n-tiop 
has lost 500,000—15%—of it: pre. 
war businesses (BW—Feb.) ) 44. 
pl20). But only now ha: the 
Dept. of Commerce release:| the 
facts on the how, when, \ ‘cre. 
and why (in its July Surv. of 
Current Business). 

Actually, over 1,000,000 busi. 
nesses discontinued during {942 
and 1943, but more than 510 ,()( 
new ones were born in the two 
year period. Business births and 
deaths are normally high—:bou: 
500,000 each in a peacetime year 
such as 1941, for example. So, the 
war loss was due more to a Joy 
birth rate than a high death rate 
In 1942, deaths were unusual); 
high, and births low; but death 
dropped to half the normal rate by 
late 1943, and births picked up 
And Commerce’s brand-new fig. 
ures for births and deaths by quar. 
ters may even begin to show a net 
rise in the business population thi; 
year. 

As one might expect, smal] busi 
ness took the war hardest. It 
normally suffers the worst tur. 
over—the 1941 rate was 15% in 
the over-all, but 20% for busi- 
nesses with no employees, 15% 
for those with one to three em- 
ployees, well under 5% for all 
larger businesses. 

The number of businesses de- 
clined during the war primarily 
because actual or potential busi. 
ness operators found or had other 
things to do—in war plants, or the 
armed forces. In view of the long- 
range trend for the steady expan- 
sion of the number of businesses 
along with the expansion of popv- 
lation, postwar years will probably 
see a net return of over 500,000 
successful new enterprises. 


in their calculations, always have bee 
at California’s feet. During the rap 
growth of southern California, it is est 
mated that use has increased to abot 
5,400,000 acre-ft. or about 1,000,0 
acre-ft. more than the state agreed as | 
limit. 

The engineers had in mind, amon 
other things, that the surplus wou 
be useful all the time came to reser 
a portion of the flow to Mexico. No 
that the good neighbor’s share has be 
fixed at 1,500,000 acre-ft. a year, Cal 
fornia can see its supply of “bonu: 
water drying up. 

o Tua Se. the b 
plans afoot in the upper basin is Colt 
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While This is His Business 


Lyon has already helped over 3,000 contractors 
speed war production of aluminum and sheet 
steel parts. Aircraft, ships, guns, mobile units 
and tanks are going into battle with many Lyon- 
made parts or sub-assemblies. 


Our manufacturing plants are well organized as 
a result of more than 43 years’ experience in 
sheet metal fabrication. Facilities include mod- 
ern equipment for perforating, blanking, form- 
ing, assembling, drawing, enameling, annealing 


and lacquering. Approximately 2,000 experi- 
enced factory workers. Complete toolrooms in 
all plants. 

Write on business letterhead for book “Crafts- 


men in War Production” 
information on Lyon’s Facilities, Manpower, 


. giving detailed 


Finances and Management. 


WHAT ABOUT POST-WAR? 
Do your post-war products include 
sheet steel or aluminum ? Check Lyon’s 


manufacturing and designing facilities. 


Getting things done faster with 
AMPLICALL Paging and Two-Way 
Communications System means a 
saving of many man-hours daily . . . 
actually multiplies your manpower! That 
fact is beimg convincingly demon- 
strated each day in the thousands 
of small and large plants where 
AMPLICALL's multiple uses and 
dependable high quality are doing a 
stand-out job. AMPLICALL systems 
are flexibly designed to meet specific 
needs — get the full efficiency story 
of this streamlined electronic com- 
munications system now. 


Rauland employees are still investing 10% of their 


Bonds 
The Rauvland Corporation. . chicabe™ 41, Mlinois 


Pattern for Hotels 


rado’s ambition to shift some | 4 ; 

water from the western to the ste,” Ta 
slope of the Continental Divice (fc .vatio 
irrigation purposes. A number ©) ty im ; 
nels under the divide are projecte. B\\ In a 
—Jun.21’41,p21), and the drilling of a 


first of these was completed th: sy; = 
mer (BW —Jun.17’44, p46). ifferen 
Colorado, like the other uppe: basi or - 
states, fears it will be left with no wate o 
to feed the transdivide tunnels i} C,) . cht 
fornia asserts a prior right and \\ yy ip 
tained. This accounts for much «f th: fe er 
hostility toward California in the uppe ’ ie 
aT ee | ran 


In At 


. fapnd t 
Beleaguered hotel men int... 


congestedareas weighproposals Ime? '° * 


pnswer 


for stretching available space to MMe cit 


7 \ 
meet crushing demand. eo 


Da 

Hotelkeepers on the East and Wes eo A 
coasts have a new worry: What will be "Chic 
the effect on them of the transfer of oain 
casualties from the European theater OC] 
and the stepping up of troop movements HM, uch 
to the Pacific area? ther s 
e Short Breather—When the Army and & y:tati 
Navy started turning hotels back to own- Hor 


ers (BW—Apr.1’44,p40) as training pwo- 
grams graduated men for combat, hotels 
got a breathing spell. But the disparit 
between the supply of rooms and the Hi rnme 
crushing demand ended the breather ean i 
Accommodations for traveling civil: pace. 
ians are still hard to get in such cities HByroble 
as Norfolk, Va.; Beaumont, Tex.; San Hattie 
Francisco; Los Angeles; San Diego; Mo- Hall of 
bile, Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Charleston, Bovec 
S.C.; Portland, Ore.; Pontiac, Mich. Att 
Wichita, Kan.; Providence, R.1.; Fall Hii wh 
River, Mass.; Bridgeport, Conn.; and 7 in 
Washington, D.C. Many of the hotels H&imos 
there have improved conditions by 
adopting some of the suggestions offered 
by the Office of Civilian Requirements 
to stretch the available space. 
@ Norfolk Plan—One of the most pub- 
licized of the schemes developed by the BRTAX 
hotels is the so-called Norfolk plan. 
Under some pressure from Washing- Ai 
ton and the local chamber of commerce iefun 
to break up a rather lively traffic in Meral i 
prostitution which deprived legitimate Mult « 


Arm 
esort | 
ations 


houg 
he he 
ice Fe 
ional 


travelers of rooms, Norfolk hotel men §@Circv 
agreed: away: 
urre 

(1) Not to allow guests to keep a room TI 


longer than five days except in emergencies 


(2) To hold a ‘reasonable number of 
rooms in reserve for war travelers until 9" * 
6 p.m. Im 

(3) To list available rooms outside hotels Will 
in a central bureau. resid 

(4) To restrict guests to government rcp- In 


resentatives, persons directly connected with from 
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¢ war, and members of the armed forces 
(5) lo give preference only to confirmed 
cscrvations. 

In the congested Norfolk area, the 
san has worked. 

Other Devices Tried—Other cities had 
niferent problems. Des Moines, lowa, 
or example, lost three big hotels to the 
Vac. Dayton, Ohio, found an expedi- 
nt in moving Army engineers to 
\right Field. Spokane, Wash., found 
clief in staggering leaves of servicemen 
nt nearby camps. Others cut down on 
permanent guests, used ball rooms, or 
efused double rooms to one person. 

In Atlanta, the Convention & Visitors 
Bureau maintains a room registry in 
hich the hotels list all their vacancies 
pnd to which they refer all requests for 
ccommodations. The system works— 
p to a point. But the registry has no 
nswer for week-end jams which find 
he city’s 5,000 hotel rooms filled by 
joon Saturday and as many as 1,150 
ued away by midnight. Occupancy 
n 1944 has been 95%, as compared 


vith 86.4% in 1943, 66.4% in 1940. | 


Chicago hotels had the problem of 
ousing the political conventions. 

OCR tries to divert smaller groups 
o such places as French Lick, Ind., or 
ther spas. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation frowns on conventions, how- 
ver, unless they help win the war. 


Army May Requisition—Many eastern | 


esort hotels, normally crowded with va- | 


ationers at this season, expect the gov- 
mment to requisition them if Euro- 
pean invasion casualties exceed hospital 
space. West Coast hotel men think their 
problem will be irtensified when the 


attle against Japan speeds up after the | 


all of Germany and more troops are 
moved to the Pacific. 

At the peak, the Army had 549 hotels 
pf which 348 were in Miami Beach and 
7 in Atlantic City. The Army still has 
pimost 150, the Navy about 50. Al- 
hough the Army is eager to get out of 
he hotel business, requests by the Sery- 
ce Forces and Ground Forces for addi- 
ional hotels are increasing. 


AX DEDUCTION ALLOWED 


A multitude of appeals and claims for 
efunds on 1942, 1943, and 1944 fed- 
‘tal income taxes is expected as a re- 
ult of a decision by the Ninth U. S. 
‘ircuit Court of Appeals last week that 


way-from-home living expenses in- | 
urred in line of business are deductible. | 


The decision, which reverses a Treas- 
ty Dept. ——* of 20 years, came 
m an appeal from blonde Ina Claire, 
film actress, and her lawyer husband, 
Villiam R. Wallace, Jr., both legally 
esidents of San Francisco. ay 

In 1939 Miss Claire deducted $4,630 
from her income tax return for living 
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Sheer stockings—and a thousand and one other consumer items must 
keep our factories humming when war production stops. Conversion 
must be rapid, Our returning service men must have jobs. The public 
will sorely need and want the goods. 

And industry will lose no time. As always, it will find am Express 
indispensable for saving millions of man-hours and dollars, through the 
high-speed delivery of critical tools and material. Industry will find 
AIR EXPRESS facilities constantly being expanded —to serve all business 
with economy, in all domestic and foreign markets in the coming 
age of air-commerce. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Wartime Tool 
For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 10% on 
Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “‘hours’’, not days and 
weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to htindreds of U.S. cities and scores 
of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “‘Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet that will stimulate 
the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


ZSS 


Gels there FURST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


expenses incurred “away from home 
while on business.”” ‘The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and the U. S. Tax 
Court denied the deduction, adding 
$1,063 to her income tax bill for that 
year, 

Miss Claire now gets her money back 
plus 6° interest. 

The court declared that the U. S. Tax 
Court’s decision upholding the revenue 
commissioner in the Claire case “‘was a 
clear-cut mistake of law and an invasion 
of the domain of Congress.” 


Cotton in Danger 


Economists see gloomy 
future for American product in 
postwar years. Foreign fiber 
and synthetics are chief threats. 


Government agricultural economists 

are pretty gloomy over the postwar out- 
look for American cotton, ‘They don’t 
sce how the United States can compete 
with (1) lower-priced foreign cotton in 
world markets, and (2) the synthetic 
fibers which have Baa: developed at 
home and abroad during the war. 
@ The Home Market—Unable to com- 
pete in world markets at anything like 
present prices—except by subsidies, 
which would draw reprisals from foreign 
cotton-producing countrics—the Ameri- 
can grower would be compelled to de- 
pend mainly upon a home market that 
consumed an average of less than 6,500,- 
000 bales a year from 1934 through 
1938. 

Exports of American cotton averaged 
5,000,000 bales a year during this pre- 
war period—principally to Great Britain, 
the continent of Europe, and Japan. 
Wartime exports have been about 
1,500,000 bales a year—principally by 
lend-lease to Great Britain and exports 
to Canada. 
© Postwar Prospects—The wartime loss 
of American exports has been offset by 
increased U. S$. consumption—around 
11,000,000 bales a year—but officials 
sce little prospect of maintaining this 
high level after the war. ‘The most they 
sce running through American mills is 
7,000,000 bales a year. Export may 
account for less than 2,000,000 bales. 

Foreign cotton-producing countries 
also have lost a large volume of export 
business during the war, but without 
offsetting increases in their home con- 
sumption. ‘Their carryover stocks of cot- 
ton—ready for postwar unloading below 
the price tags on American fiber—are 
already the largest on record. 

@ More Rayon—While world consump- 
tion of American and foreign cotton de- 
clined from 28,500,000 bales to less 
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than 25,000,000 bales during the last 
five years, world production of rayon in- 
creased from less than 2,000,000,000 
Ib. to more than 4,000,000,000 Ib. The 
increase in rayon production—much of 
it in Axis countries—is roughly the 
weight of 4,000,000 bales of cotton. 
The charge has frequently been made 
that government policy, in maintaining 
artificially high prices for U. S. cotton 
during the 1930's, lost this country its 
export trade and stimulated the foreign 
production of cotton. It is shown that 
the production of foreign cotton aver- 
aged about 15,000,000 bales a year in 
the 1930’s as contrasted with less than 
9,000,000 bales during the preceding 
decade. 
@ Stockpiles Grow—The result was a 
continuous piling up of American cot- 
ton in this country. Whereas the an- 
nual U. S. carryover averaged only 
3,000,000 bales during the 1920's, the 
average for the 1930’s was more than 
7,500,000 bales. Just before the out- 
break of the war in 1939, the carryover 
was a record 13,000,000 bales. It is now 
10,500,000 bales with the new crop 


coming on. 


The peak consumption of forei: ) 
ton was an average of 17,000,00° hj, 
during the three years 1936-1938 |. c.f 
trasted with less than 12,000,0( sie 
of American. t 


@ Parity Payments—Actreage rec +; 
conservation and parity paymen! — ap¢ 
loans to producers and coopc sth; 
have been the principal govern it ¢ 
vices m an effort to lift cotton pri¢ 
during the last eleven years. Duriyg ¢! 
period the conservation and pant. p, 
ments totaled more than $1,63) (\ 
000. But even with this assistance. 
the 1936 and 1937 crops yielded pr, 
ducers more than $1,000,000,000 — 
Stimulated by domestic wartinic ¢ 
sumption, the crops of the last thr: 
vears yielded farmers an aver 
$1,400,000,000, or about the san 
during most of the years in the | 
@ Lower Income Seen—The econ ini: 
believe that after the war farmc:s y 
do well if production can be maintain 
at 10,000,000 bales a year to 
$500,000,000 to $750,000,000. 
cash returns from any crops were 4 littl 
more than $2,000,000,000 during th: 
three years 1917-1919. 


COTTON TRENDS — PLANTING DOWN, YIELD UP 
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Doto; Dept. of Agriculture. 
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You have to go back more than 50 
years, into the last century, for an- 
other year when farmers had only 20 
million acres planted to cotton. In 
fact, more than that many acres have 
been taken out of cotton cultivation 
since the late twenties. Plantings 
dropped a bit in the depression when 
cotton prices were hit harder than 
others, but the big cut came with the 
New Deal's planting-restriction farm 
plan to lift prices. Farmers then kept 
their best land in cotton, and culti- 
vated more intensively, boosting per- 


acre yields 50%, over those of the late 
twenties. That held total harvests up. 
so acreage was cut again just before 
the war; in the last few vears, empha- 
sis on peanuts, soybeans, and other 
war crops has further reduced plant- 
ings to a new low. All this, of course, 
has considerably altered southern agti- 
culture, expanding other plantiigs. 
And even so, postwar markets for 
present acreage at recent high yiclds 
are not promising, unless newly in- 
vented machines lower costs radically 
and expand consumption. 
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Pullman Splits 


Decision to abandon its 


Tsleeping car subsidiary under 


court pressure creates rate and 
operating problems for industry. 


The directors of Pullman, Inc., are | 


Taking a ‘‘part’’ in 
THE HIT PARADE 


in the throes of planning, in accordance | 


' with an adverse federal court antitrust 


decision, how to divorce its sleeping 


car business (Pullman Co.) from its car | 
(Pullman- | 


manufacturing operations 
Standard Car Mfg. Co.). 

As predicted (BW-—Jul.15’44,p35), 

Pullman decided to liquidate its sleep- 
ing car service and retain its car-making 
subsidiary when ordered to dispose of 
one or the other by the court (BW— 
May] 3’44,p26). The severance plan 
must be submitted to the court for 
approval by Oct. 5. 
e Future Is Puzzling—Restrictions placed 
on the successor or purchaser of Pull- 
man Co. cast doubt on whether that 
company can be continued as a going 
concern. The court forbids Pullman Co. 
to have as an officer or director anyone 
who is also an officer or director of a 
railroad company that is using its serv- 
ices. 

This might result in the piece-meal 
sale of the 7,000-odd Pullman cars to 
operating railroads. In this connection, 
railroad executives are wondering 
whether the prohibition would stand 
in the way p 3 the Assn. of American 
Railroads’ setting up a nonprofit sleeping 
car pool in which all carriers could par- 


Breakup of the Pullman Co. sleeping 
ar pool, operated since the Civil War, 
might handicap smaller railroads. Larger 
passenger carriers could afford to buy 
xtra cars, creating their own pool to 
meet emergencies. Smaller companies 
vould be on the spot, might be forced 
to abandon lightly traveled sleeper 
uns. 

The differential rates for coach and 
rst-class service, set in 1933, may also 
ome up for revision. If railroads own 
both types of services, rate parity might 
ctu to the American scene. 

Rate Record—During the World War, 
he government made an_ additional 
harge for service in first-class cars. 
After this charge was abandoned, rail- 
oads obtained the Pullman surcharge 
n sleeper accommodations, amounting 
0 about 0.6¢ a mile. When coach 


trains were developed in the early 


hirties, the surcharge was abandoned. 
t was replaced by a differential of a 
ent a mile between coach and _ first- 
lass fares, 
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Continuation of the mighty part bombing is contributing 
to quicker Victory depends largely on the speedy, undamaged arrival at 
assembly points of the many component parts that make-up U. S. sky giants. 
The illustration shows a bomber part being packaged for safe arrival in an 
H & D corrugated shipping box . . . another good example of how packaging 
is efficiently linking production 
with assembly. 

Wartimely packaging at H & D 


means more than satisfying cur- 


Tells HOW TO SPECIFY 
with Corrugated Boxes 


rent wartime demands; thorough There's more to specify- 
. ‘ ing than meets the eye. 
research into every packaging heteitibig: deccegated 


project for applications that will boxes is an important 


improve the usefulness of future assignment. These ship- 
k te alan ineladied ping boxes offer many 
SSS opportunities to effect 


H & D Package Engineers are real savings and add to 
packaging efficiency. In 


ready now to help plan and de- 
the H & D Little Packaging Library Booklet, 


sign your packages for coming 
requirements. Don’t be caught in 
the big rush that is bound to come 
when “every day” business is 
again the rule. H & D have many 
packaging helps ready to protect 
and promote your product. Write 
a line to H & D now and you 
wont have to stand in line later. 


BU Y WAR BOND S$ 


“How to Specify Corrugated Boxes" there is 
valuable specification data for all shippers. 
For your copy write The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, Executive Offices, 4461 
Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES in Baltimore ® Boston ® Buffalo 

Chicago @ Cleveland ® Detroit ® Hoboken 

Gloucester, N.J. © Kansas City ® Lenoir, N.C. 

Montreal @ Richmond @ Sandusky, Ohio 
St. Louis *® Toronto 


To 


For postoar packaging. bollor see Ys" 
HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING .. . CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 


victory 


Giving wings to wings 


IF EVER a bearing had a job to do, it is this New Departure Ball 
Bearing —one in each of the four motors of this giant bomber. 


Together, these four bearings take all the propeller thrust, trans- 
mit the power that pulls the big plane through the air. 


How heavy the loads, what speeds are involved, as the bomber 
climbs to the stratosphere or pulls out of a tight spot, you'll have 
to imagine. 


But this service is characteristic of what ball bearings are doing 
in this war. Wherever shafts turn, they make possible higher 
speeds, assure permanent accuracy of parts, reduce maintenance. 
Indeed, more than 1,000 ball bearings, large and small, are used in 
every bomber of the type shown here. 


Look to the New Departure engineer when ball bearings again 
become available. He is your shortest path to bearing satisfaction. 


New Departure Boys 
in the Service 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «+ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


Hog Lebensraum 

Farm Structures group 
seeking to standardize design 
of buildings, learns how much 
of what a pig needs. 


How much lebensraum should a hog 


| have? 


This momentous problem was an 

swered authoritatively this week with 
publication of Dept. of Agriculture Cir 
cular No. 701—Hog-Housing Require 
ments—first in a series On space and 
shelter requirements for poultry and 
farm animals. 
@ More to Come—The entire scrics- 
later circulars will deal with poultr 
housing, dairy barns, and grain storage 
units—was inspired by a simple inquin 
from the Farm Structures Institute, an 
information-swapping group of builders, 
lumbermen, and Duilding materials pro- 
ducers who have been sizing up the 
postwar possibilities in barns, sheds, 
granaries, and other structures which 
farmers need. 

It seems that the institute decided 

about two years ago that something 
ought to be done about the multiplicity 
of farm building standards. Materials 
men had reported sad results in design. 
ing buildings that met some of these 
standards but didn’t seem to mect farm- 
ers’ expectations. 
e Standard Set—There seemed to be no 
general agreement, for example, on 
space and shelter requirements for farm 
animals, including brood sows. 

Obviously, the materials men tea- 
soned, variations should fit the climate 
and size of the animal, but states in the 
same temperature zone were recom- 
mending widely divergent standards 
The materials men took their problem 
to the Dept. of Agriculture. Upshot was 
a project to standardize farm building 
requirements by means of painstaking 
surveys in which state bureaus and agri- 
cultural colleges have collaborated 
e Tells All—How much space does a 
brood sow need? The answer is found 
in the circular just off the press and 
available at the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office (Washington, 25, 
D.C.) and sells for the modest price of 
5¢ a copy. 

In a compact 16 pages, the well docu 
mented circular discusses the hog and 
its habits, distribution of hogs by geo- 
graphic regions, functions of a hoghouse, 
building requirements as modified by 
climate, water requirements, methods 
of housing hogs, movable individual 
houses, central houses, space require 
ments, building details, permanent 
houses for growing and fattening pis’. 
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There's many a General Manager with glam- 
our tacked on bis office wall... the glamour 
of new ideas, suggestions, entries in the post- 
war race for leadership. “He's giving plenty 
of thought to bis "pin up girls”, the product 
of fertile minds in Engineering, Sales, and 
Market Research. Among bis thoughts is one 
be returns to again, and again: “What is the 
best material J can use to make it?” 


Durez phenolic plastics, not just plas- 
tics, but phenolic plastics, are answering 
that question a dozen times a day. 
High among the general advantages 
which the versatility of more than 300 
Durez molding compounds offer are 
lighter weight ... impact and tensile 
strength ... dimensional stability even 
in the presence of high heats . . . effec- 
tive resistance to oils, chemicals, and 


severe climatic conditions ... outstand- 
ing electrical qualities ... and finishes 
which smooth the way to greater con- 
sumer acceptance. 

Beyond these are scores of other desir- 
able characteristics, some of which you 
may be seeking. Because so many com- 
panies like the advantages which come 
from years of experience and resource- 
ful laboratory assistance, their first 
choice of material is a Durez phenolic 
compound. Notable companies in al- 
most every field of manufacturing are 
using Durez to give them molded parts 
which are proving the solution to un- 
usual design and performance require- 
ments. 

We should like to put at your disposal 
the experience we have gained in more 


than twenty years of phenolic plastics 
production. All of our technical facil- 
ities are at your command. Our data file 
probably contains information you will 
find very valuable. Working in close co- 
operation with you and your custom 
molder, we may prove quite helpful in 
producing profitable production ideas. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
297A Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N_Y. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


feeding floors, shade and wallows, and 
dipping vats. 

e Active Market—Members of the insti- 
tute believe the series of circulars will 
go far toward needed standardization 
of design of essential farm structures. 

They visualize an active market in 

carly postwar years to provide the farm 
construction regarded as necessary for 
adequate maintenance. ‘I heir selling 
argument will be built around the idea 
that farm structures, which on many 
farms have deteriorated into liabilities, 
should be productive assets. 
e@ Membership Limited—Membership 
in the institute is limited to basic build- 
ing materials representatives who spend 
at least three-fourths of their time in the 
farm market. 

Its only officer is D. H. Malcolm, 

an American Rolling Mill Co. (Middle- 
town, Ohio) agricultural engineer. He 
calls a meeting whenever something 
seems to justify it. 
@ Heat and Weevils—Incidentally, in 
the preparation of the series the Dept. 
of Agriculture’s “ever normal granary” 
program of a few years ago provided a 
background of experience related to 
grain storage on farms. 

One item: Weevils were found to 
flourish when temperatures were ab- 
normally high. Painting a metal roof 
white was found to be equal to moving 
the granary 600 miles north, in terms 
of inside temperature. 


SPRAYING WITH RUBBER 


A new application of Thiokol syn- 
thetic rubber is credited with licking 
the electrolytic action that ruins pro- 
peller shafts on wooden ships. Electric 
currents, which are more or less dis- 
persed in metal vessels, are set up by 
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CCC Is Buying 


Huge accumulation of 
grains and other commodities 
is expected as agency plans 
to refill its warehouse. 


Government granaries will bulge 
larger than ever this season as the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. refills its war-de 
pleted bins and warehouses. Wheat 
from this year’s record crop already is 
going under government seal, to be 
followed by corn and other grains this 
fall. 

Supplies of wheat for 1944-1945, ac- 
cording to War Food Administration 
predictions, probably will exceed 1,500,- 
000,000 bu. Recent estimates indicate 
a harvest this year of 1,128,000,000 bu., 
compared with 836,000,000 bu. in 1943. 
e Commodities Pile Up—CCC expects 
to accumulate more than 400,000,000 
bu. of wheat in loans and purchases this 
season, more than 3,000,000 bales of 
cotton, some 300,000,000 Ib. of tobacco 
for export, more than 350,000,000 Ib. 
of wool, more than 100,000,000 bu. of 
corn and other feed grains, and large 
tonnages of vegetable oils and oilseed 
cake and meal. 

The grains and other commodities 


will be stored in CCC steel and fabri- 


the galvanic action of bronze pro- 
pellers, steel shafts, and sea water, and 
shaft corrosion results. To combat 
this, Schori Process Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., has developed a 
flame-spray method of coating the 
shafts with molten rubber—thus seal- 
ing the metal against corrosion. 


cated bins, commercial ware] 
tanks, and possibly in caves. Mor 
$1,000,000,000 will be tied up i: 
commodities, in addition to the 
000,000 in current loans (prin 
cotton) and the $1,000,000,000 in 
tories (fats, oils, cotton, wool. 
turpentine, and other products) 

@ Handles Many Products—Bef; 
war the corporation operated ma 
loans on wheat, corn, cottén, anc + 
bacco. It now deals in many add 
farm products—lending, buyin; 
selling in price support programs 
ing the bulk of agricultural produc tior 
It buys and sells entire crops—so\ 
peanuts, wool, raisins. 

Purchases for lend-lease  accoyy 

(totaling $5,000,000,000 since Marc} 
1941) are the principal farm price su; 
porting mechanism. The prices paid for 
lend-lease commodities are supposed to 
reflect the support levels established }y 
WEA for the purpose of stimulating ex. 
pansion in farm production. 
@ Act Expires in June—CCC finance; 
the lend-lease purchases and later get; 
back its money from lend-lease, nov 
functioning under the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. The Lend-Lease 
Act expires next June; if it is not con. 
tinued, lend-lease may have heavy in- 
ventory losses, and WFA would lose 
much of its control over both prices and 
markets. 

CCC operations before the war wer 

limited by a borrowing capacity of 
$900,000,000. Its borrowing power nov 
is $3,000,000,000, but  considerabl) 
more may be needed (in event of a gen 
eral price decline) to carry out the stabi 
lization extension act mandate to sup. 
port products at parity or higher price: 
(BW —Jul.1’44,p15). 
@ Losses Foreseen—During the last fiscal 
year CCC loans and purchases totaled 
more than $4,000,000,000. On a de- 
clining market, this volume could easily 
be doubled. Subsidies alone will take 
more than $800,000,000 of CCC 
money this season, apart from involun- 
tary losses which may be taken on sales 
below purchase prices. 

Subsidies as such cannot be under- 
taken after next June without express 
approval by Congress; but subsidics are 
implicit in all nonrecourse loans where 
the borrower has the option of paying 
off the loan or delivering the collateral 
at the expiration date. Agricultural econ- 
omists believe that CCC subsidies total 
ing more than $1,150,000,000 through 
next June will be little as compared to 
the losses the agency may ultimate; 
take on declining markets. 

@ Likely to Continue—CCC also ex 
pires next June, but this agency un 
doubtedly will be continued at least as 
a lending operative. As prices decline to 
the support levels an increasing volume 
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PLYMOUTH 


EWS of the day brings 

us thrilling records of 

the superb achievements of 

our soldiers, sailors and 

flyers. But news cannot 

glamorize the tremendous 

capacity of our farmers, 

manufacturers, miners, 

scientists ...so highly 

developed through American private 
competitive enterprise. 


The imagination and initiative of busi- 
mess men, large and small, are almost 
wholly responsible for the industrial 
growth which has enabled America so 
efficiently to support its fighting forces. 
Yet neither initiative nor imagination 
can flourish for long without incentive. 
Incentive thrives only with freedom... 
freedom of opportunity to take advan- 
tage of openings ahead. 


America’s growth has come through 
the individual’s right to risk his time and 
toil in the hope of bettering his station 


in life. Curb this right and you stifle the 
greatest single incentive for individual 
progress and prosperity. 


In a peacetime economy, moreover, 
competitive enterprise can give our young 
men... the men who are risking their 
lives in the cause of freedom . . . the best 
chance to progress as far as their beliefs, 
desires and industriousness can take them. 


We believe they will insist on this 
fundamental! right. We — they are 
entitled to no less. 


* Ww 2 


When the world is once more at peace 
the automobile industry . . . manufac- 
turing, selling and servicing . . . should 
again offer splendid opportunities to men 
of energy and integrity. 

And we contend that in 

all worthy undertakings, 

every individual de- 

serves the right to pros- 

per in proportion to his 

ambition and ability. 


Tune in Major Bowes and His Amateurs, Thursdays, 9 P. M., E.W.T., CBS Network 
Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services! 


Chrysler Corporation 


DODGE ° DE soto 


CHRYSLER . 


JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


Comparatively a newcomer in the 
field of big business, the plastics in- 
dustry has buttressed its postwar po- 
sition with a multitude of new prod- 
ucts and methods—some the result of 
war's high-pressure demands. 

With 85% of its output for mili- 
tary uses, the industry—like others— 
has stepped up laboratory research, 
has created new uses for its products 


Plastics Grow Up Under War's Stimulus 


that might have been overlooked in 
times of peace. 

Now utilized, in many instances, 
as substitutes for more critical ma- 
terials, plastics are being molded, 
tooled, and welded into a variety of 
war equipment, but the industry, 
while it expects to hold its own, real- 
izes that postwar competition will be 
from old materials no longer scarce. 


Undergoing extensive tests at Wright 
l'ield is a training plane (above) with a 
plastic fuselage, reinforced with glass 
fibers, which researchers report is 
stronger than wood or metal—on a 
strength-weight basis. Army techni- 


An innovation in joining combina- 
tions of woods, metals, and fabrics 
is the plastic rivet that’s literally 
blown into place by a low-pressure air 
hose. Its secret is the hole in its stem 
(above) which expands when the rivet 
is heated and blown. Developed by 
Douglas Aircraft, the new fastener is 
made of acrylic and has an average 
breaking load of 220 Ib. Needing no 
bucker, it may prove to be ideal for 
riveting in tight places. 


54 


cians and those of seven private con- 
cerns built the novel body over molds 
by sandwiching a balsawood core 
with two skins of Fiberglas cloth im- 
pregnated with resin then curing them 
at 220F, under 15-psi. pressure. 


To teach employees how to build 
Victory ships, Baltimore’s Bethlehem- 
Fairfield Shipyard uses its own plastic 
mockup—complete in all but engine 
details. The 18-ft. scale model is made 
ot cellulose acetate strips which were 


Idaho potato harvesters are helpiug t 
stock the nation’s lJarders and, ivi th. 
future, may even help produce its gad 
gets—of plastic. A step in that 

tion is the new potato plastic proc 

developed at the College of Idahio t 
utilize waste products from the co: 

version of spud culls into starch. Ai 
early operation in this method, whic! 
is still in the experimental stage, is 
the drying of potato-pulp sheet: 
(above)—now used as livestock feed 
—to obtain the powder base. Thi te. 
sulting product is a low-grade plastic 
which is suitable for many types ot 
household objects and toilet articles. 


ee 
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shaped just like the steel in a full-size 
vessel. This transparent plastic permits 
workers both an inside and an out- 
side three-dimensional view of each 
structural unit in the first Victory 
ship now being finished at the vard. 
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of commodities would be put under goy- 


emment seal, since only feed and deteri- | 


orated perishables can be sold below 
rity prices by CCC. While the war 
Peiled out a prewar accumulation of 
ins and other commodities, no simi- 
prospect is on the postwar horizon. 
WEA is now working on the farm 
production — and price supports for 
1945, but these will not be announced 
before the November elections, 


Making Peas Pay 


WFA hopes to salvage 
larger share of 1944 pea crop. 
Professional watchers. help in 
cutting harvesting losses. 


A bag of wrinkled _— brings a 
farmer about $2 less than a bag of 
smooth peas. With the War Food Ad- 
ministration offering a $5.65 support 
price for a bag of smooth dry ones, every 
wrinkle costs him money, and enough of 
them will change a crop’s destination 
from the dining room table to the live- 
stock trough. 

Whether a field of peas becomes soup 
or silage depends on timing the harvest 
-and timing peas is a highly respected 
skill. Only a professional pea watcher 
can tell when a crop is at the precise 
stage of growth to be gathered in for 
canning. When that moment passes, 
wrinkles appear and value plummets. 
eA Better Year—From out in the pea 
country where they are stationed, WF A’s 
own pea watchers are reporting that the 
WFA is going to lose less money this 
year than fast on puckered legumes. 

On last year’s crop, WFA stands to 
lose close to $500,000 under a buy-sell 
program which guaranteed producers 
$4.25 a bag (100 ib.) for wrinkled peas. 

Of the 250,000 bags bought by WFA 
at the support price plus freight and 
storage last season, 140,000 bags have 
been sold as livestock feed, and the re- 
mainder is earmarked for similar distri- 
bution. 
¢Pea Producer Pressure—Originally, 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard had announced that there 
would be no support for wrinkled peas 
in 1944, but the pea producers pressured 
WFA to reverse Wickard. This year, 
the support price has been dropped to 
$3.50 a bag for a product currently 
valued at $2.50 as animal feed. 

The government watchers say that, 
unless weather conditions are unfavora- 
ble, the lowered support price will 
prompt producers to pick their peas be- 
fore they-wrinkle. 

The government pea experts are also 
fecling easier about a 2,500,000-bag sur- 
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than GRAND COULEE 

and BONNEVILLE 
combined... ”’ 

~ 1 #4 “Your Metropolitan Oakland Area plant 


will get service from a distributing sys- 
. tem of more than 2,800,000 horse- 
: power, Mr. Farnsworth. A vast inter- 
at connected hydroelectric system ex- 
tending from the Sierra Nevada to the 

sea,and more than 500 miles in length. 


J fk 


he 
Li 


“Steam plants in cities add their kilowatt quotas, 
also operate as standby installations. Service 
is dependable and rates for power are low. 


“Natural gas is piped from the Kettleman Hills 
fields. Fuel oil comes from some of the largest 
oil refineries in the world, only a few miles 
away. Coal and coke also are available. 


“So from the power and fuel angles yourwestern 
plant couldn’t be better located. There are 
many other advantages just as outstanding. Let 
us tell you about them in detail in a Confidential 
Special Survey applied to your operation.” 


FREE BOOKLETS! Facts and Figures outlines the big 
new markets of the fast-growing New West and Met- 
ropolitan Oakland Area’s amazing industrial expan- 
sion, and gives latest data and statistics. 

You'll Find It Here tells of our romantic background, 
our scenic residential and recreational attractions. 
Write for these free booklets today! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
$87 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland (2, California 


STRATEGICALLY LOCATED for low-cost dis- 
tribution, The Paraffine Companies, In 

is one of more than 150 nationally known 
manufacturers 
having plants in 
Metropolitan 
Oakland Area 


Mainland Gateway to the 
Postwar Markets of the Orient 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


¢ MAGNI/|ASTIC ) 


This bellows is made of .025 gauge electrolytically 
»ure copper. It has a 22° O.D. and a 16° L.D. The 

Hows is phos-copper brazed, will withstand 
temperatures as high as 1200 degrees F., has 2° 
of travel and 1” lateral thrust. 


The bellows above has a 1.6" O.D. and a 1.37° 
1.D. with an effective area of 1 #q. inch. Made of 
SAE-4130 steel, the diaphragms are brazed and 
can withstand maximum pressure of 700 Ibs. P.S.I. 


Constructed of '%" thick, alloyed steel, this bel- 
lows took 34,500 Ibs. of internal pressure, enough 
to buckle two end plates and two retainer plates, 
each of \%" thick high carbon steel. The bellows 
returned to its original free length without a sign 
of rupture. 


Seamless and jointless Micro-seals havea span 

dimension of the flange less than 4" and the 

oe between the 1.D. and O.D. is less than 
inch, 


. ++ meet seemingly 
impossible requirements 


The success of Cook “Spring-life’” Bellows 
in — where previously a bellows 
had been termed “impractical” hes brought 
demands to Cook Electric for numerous bel- 
lows applications which, a few years ago, 
would have been termed “impossible”. 

To handle these “impossible” requirements, 
Cook Electric Company has established a 
separate division, the “Magni-Lastic” Di- 
vision, whose job it is to solve these engi- 
neering problems. 


WHAT DOES 
““MAGNI-LASTIC” DO? 


It overcomes limitations imposed by: 
] Extra-ordinary sizes or ca- 
pacities. 
2 Abnormal temperature ranges. 
3 Tensile strength and creepage of 
metals. 
4 Corrosive factors as affecting 
flange metal or brazing and weld- 
ing fluxes or materials. 
Excessive pressures. 
Porosities of metal and joints 
which are specified in fractional 
microns of vacuum. 
Abnormal travel ranges and lat- 
eral deflections. 
Vibration factors and internal 
turbulence. 
Heavy duty service as imposed 
by shock or surges. 
YQ Unusual limitations in flange 
span dimensions. 
Overcoming these limitations has now be- 
come an everyday occurrence by the engi- 
neers, metallurgists and other specialists in 
the “Magni-Lastic” Division. 
Cook Electric Company’s 22 years experi- 
ence in the bellows eld has obtained a new 
high in the research and processing of these 
bellows by their broad experience in field 
applications, and the fundamentally sound 


an 


practices garnered from the construction, of 


“Spring-life” Bellows. This specialized 
knowledge, with the employment of all 
known methods of metal joining, has taught 
them how to build special bellows to suit 
almost any required need. 

**Magni-Lastic” is further proof why engi- 
neers “Look to Cook” to help them solve 
their problems. 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVENUE 


* CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


plus of smooth peas from the 1943 Ip 
since the United Nations Relief & Re. 


habilitation Administration has ag. ced; 


to buy 3,000,000 bags during the ext 
twelve months. 

@ Peas Overproduced—In response | 3 
price support of $5.65 a bag for sm oth 
dry peas, growers had over-shot the 
WEA goal and turned out a recor! of 
11,000,000 bags last year—nearly {our 
times the average U.S. crop. — 

The 1943 output was far above 1))j}j- 

tary and civilian requirements. Despite 
a WPA effort to persuade consume: to 
substitute peas for beans (BW—Oct 16 
43,p78), the June 1, 1944, stocks totiled 
3,000,000 bags. 
@ Rescued by UNRRA—Worried by 
this surplus until UNRRA agreed to 
take it off WFA’s hands, the govern. 
ment pea officials were proposing t ell 
part of the accumulation for livestock 
feed. War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones thumbed down this proposal 

The 1944 price support for smooth 
peas is the same as in 1943, and the new 
crop is expected to total 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 bags. 


Rates Probed 


OPA checks submetering 
companies to determine whether 
increased electricity costs are 


| passed on to consumers. 


Following up one of its few successful 
assertions of jurisdiction over rates for 
electric service, OPA is checking about 
15 submetering companies in New York 
City to determine whether they are im- 
properly passing along rate increases 
levied upon them last winter by the 
Consolidated Edison Co. under a coal 
clause tying energy rates to fuel prices. 
@ Failed to Protest—-OPA successfully 
asserted its jurisdiction over rates 
charged by submetering companies 
when Meter Management, Inc., failed 
to protest an OPA order denying it the 
right to pass along the coal clause in- 
crease. 

The price control agency based its 
position on the long-standing fight 
waged by submetering companies to 
avoid being classed as public utilitics. 
Since they are not public utilities, even 
though they sell the same product as 
electric companies which are public 
utilities, OPA argues, their rates and 
charges are governed by the Emergenc\ 
Price Control Act, thus are frozen at 
March, 1942, levels. 

@ May Be Absorbed—Any attempts by 
submetering companies to pass along 
approved utility rate increases will have 
to fight their way past one of OP's 
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‘'we got to keep it running” 


—o ns 


What power-plant engi- 
neers are thinking about 
during these decisive days 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 


power-plant at our works is my re- 
sponsibility. I can see its lights from 
my bedroom window — and I think of 
the thousands of plants like it all over 
the nation dotting the night like stars. 
They say Goering grumbled about 
our flood of power. It’s more like a 
tidal wave—over 60 million hp.—twice 
as much as all our enemies can pro- 
duce. Power helped put us where we 
are today. Without it, our tremendous 
job of war production could not have 
been accomplished. 


“Funny how you get to thinking of 
engines and turbines and motors as if 
they were alive. Mine have been hard 
at it for 32 months of war now. Unless 


they are given the proper care, they 
are bound to get tired and worn out 


“Multiply my plant by some 200,000 
and you get the power-picture all ove: 
the country. It’s a situation that has 
increased the chances of accidents, th: 
possibility of increasingly frequent 
plant shut-downs — at a time when this 
nation needs every wheel turnin 
Never has intelligent power equipment 
conservation been more vital. 


“What can J do about it? Just like 
you, I’ve had to hire some men who 
at first hardly knew a pressure gauge 
from a dial thermometer. But I’ve 
worked out a plan where my moje 
experienced hands can train the green 
help — make sure they learn to do 
things the right way. 


“Another thing, we make a point of 
checking a piece of equipment for 
maintenance and repairs before its 
operation becomes risky. Sure, th 
Works-Manager used to yell! But I’ve 
got him to agree that we really save 
time in the long run. We'd be tied up 
for weeks by a major accident. 


“Every morning I look at the head 
lines. You can’t help thinking about 
what’s going on over there. You can’t 
help feeling that the very air is ele: 
tric — heavy with this hour of history. 
I’ve got to back up all that fighting 
power with all my power. . 
to keep it running.” 


. I’ve got 


This message is published in the interest of power equipment conservation. The 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


FIDELITY _ 
War-Time Developments 
will be ready for peace 
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FIDELITY 
MACHINE COMPANY 
aese:10 paasetfonn Ave PoOLADELRMA 24,7. 


CONCRETE PLANKING 


Prof. O. Neil Olson of Marquette 
University checks stresses caused by a 
15,000-Ib. load on a 14-ft. span of 
concrete blocks. The test by Cities 
Fuel & Supply Co., West Allis, Wis., 
demonstrates its methods of joining 
the blocks to form “planks.” This is 


a 


done by casting them with grooves 
which are fitted together and filled 
with cement reinforced with small 
steel bars. Tie rods hold the “planks” 
tight during the ten-day curing process, 
The company, which has patent 
pending, foresees use of its method in 
setting floors, roofs, and walls in post- 
war homes and buildings. 


basic policies, that which aims to keep 
down the cost of living by requiring 
that unavoidable price increases be ab- 
sorbed short of the ultimate consumer 
wherever possible. 

OPA points out that submetering 
companies pool orders for electric serv- 
ice so as to obtain wholesale rates for 
their energy, which they then resell at 
retail rates. In many cases OPA feels 


| that the — is sufficient to absorb 


increases allowed the producer. 

@ Not So Widespread—OPA doesn’t 
know to what extent the problem will 
be encountered outside New York City. 
It is estimated that as many as 300,000 
New York customers are served by sub- 
metering companies. The practice is 
not believed to be nearly so widespread 
in other metropolitan centers. 


KAISER’S TAX BILL CUT 


For the second successive year the 
assessed valuation of Henry J. Kaiser’s 
steel mill at Fontana, Calif., has been 
reduced—but not without opposition 
from agricultural interests in San Ber- 
nardino County which are none too 
happy about the invasion of industry. 

The County Board of Supervisors has 
reduced the 1944-45 assessed valuation 
from $14,493,060 to $10,200,000, over 


the opposition of the county assessor. 

A Kaiser Co. official asserted that the 
total valuation put on the steel mill “is 
about two or three times what it should 
be because we had to build with inflated 
costs.” 


RUSTLERS RIDE—ON WHEELS 


The cattle rustler of yore has a mod 
ern counterpart in the thief who stalks 
his prey for the black market. He 4 
mounted on a truck instead of a pintd 
pony, and he doesn’t take the time td 
change the brands on his stolen live 
stock. He just carts the critter away 
and sells the carcass to an outlaw dealer 

In the rich Columbia River bottom 
lands west of Vancouver, Wash., posse 
have been organized to police the pa 
tures from which a number of heife 
have disappeared, and rewards totalin 
$1,075 have been posted with thd 
county agent. Vigilantes also ride th 
range in more isolated regions of Ore 
gon, Idaho, and Montana. 

Herdsmen blame migrant war worker 
for the depredations. State laws are s¢ 
vere. One rustler got a five-year prisot 
term. Federal law makes it a crime t 
transport stolen cattle across state lines 
and vests the Federal Bureau of Invest 
gation with the policing authority. 
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VICTORY NEWS 


Note for Engineers, Road Builders 
Watch the new Allis-Chalmers Mot 
Graders in post-war highway constr 
and maintenance. 


ortage— 


etal’ Era! 


Fast and powerful, these road gr 
are designed to handle huge volume 
earth ... will grade and level roadwa 
eliminate ruts, dig drainage ditches, s] 
banks to provide broad, well-drain« 
safe post-war highways. Full details 


this one-man road crew on request 


New Way to Select Air Circuit 
Breakers: Allis-Chalmers now offer 
slide-rule form an easier means of 5 

ing correct size air circuit breakers { 
substation applications. 


TOOVES 


| filled : 


small 

lanks’ SS WARPLANE PRODUCTION vert alternating to direct current, the kind needed 
ees RNIGHT: Mercury Are Rectifier, made in volume processing of aluminum and mag- 
TOCESS, isChalmers, provided a quick way to con- _nesium. Up went U. 5. plane output! 


datents 
hod in 
N post: 


The new A-C “Unit-Sub Rule” allows for 
motor loads, d-c component, all nece 
factors and may be applied to direct 
nected and cascaded breakers. Write A 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, W 


SSCSSOF, . ‘ 
for handy slide rule or Bulletin B-6285 


hat the 
mill “is 
should 
inflated 


How to Carry More Cargo in a 
Freighter: Replace conventional engine 
with Allis-Chalmers gas turbines! It’s not 
possible now, but everything point 
their wide use in industry and transporta 
tion after the war. 


“ELS 
a mod 


Engineers estimate a Victory Ship wit! 
gas turbines could carry 1000 tons more 
cargo because of space and weight saved 


wr = _* " “Sha ail os 


R VICTORY: Cheaper, faster production of aluminum, magnesium, other metals will make 


stalks : . : , And there will be many other uses for t 
He i possible many pre-war dreams: the family airplane—new, inexpensive round-the-world air sensational new kind of power plant! 
. a travel — even clothes of spun metal yarn! 
4 pinta Auuis-CuaLmens Mra. Co., Mirwaukenr, Wis 
‘ime to COMING FOR AMERICA after Victory is an era of better living which 
n live Allis-Chalmers, with more than 1600 different capital goods prod- 


ucts, will help to introduce and keep alive. FOR VICTORY 


T awa 
Buy United States War Bonds 
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‘otalin SUPPLYING THE WORLD'S 


th a LARGEST LINE OF 
aa MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


worker 
are se 
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‘ime t 
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CRUSHING, CEMENT & 
MINING MACHINERY 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
& ROAD MACHINERY 


9, 19 


THE INVENTION DEPARTMENT ... from the 
humourous Elliott catalogue of 1888 


Don't Wait...Get Your WREE Copy Jfow 
“The Story of a Pather and Soa, 
or, Unserewing the Inserutable” 


GA Pages Savishly Austrated 
Revealing Secrets of Unique Brains in Business 


_— 
—— 


Solid information and laughs aplenty run 
rampant in this story of two great inventors. 
Fourteenoriginal busi- 
ness cartoonscatchthe 
very essence of Ameri- 
can humor of the 
nineteenth century. 


You'll find out the 
secret of the steering 
mechanism of your 
car... learn about 
the invention of the 
low-wheeled trotting 
sulky with pneumatic 
tires and what it did 
to the world’s one-mile trotting record ... 
read about the trials and disappointments of 
the remarkable machine that tied a square 
knot in a new way. 


Though this captivating free book was 
written to advertise the Elliott Addressing 
Machines and Typewriteable Address Cards, 
you'll agree that ‘The Story of a Father and 
Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable’’ is far 
more than a run-of-mill piece of direct mail. 
Fact is, it's today declared desideratum by 
many of the nation’s leading business men. 
Illustrative of the reaction of top executives, 
we quote Mr. J. L. Beven, President of the 
Illinois Central System: “‘I would have read 
the book anyway, but the cover page and 
title made me do it right away. I enjoyed 
the book immensely ."* Soread thisinsidestory 
of genius at work—211 patents awarded to 
father and son during the last 70 years. 

Send today for your free copy of this 64- 

ge book by writing on your business letter- 
head to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 


priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


War Food Order 54.4, as amended, re- 
duced set-aside quotas of nonfat dry milk 
solids for war uses from 75% of the output 
of spray-process nonfat milk solids to 60%, 
and reduced quotas of roller-process nonfat 
milk solids from 50% of output to 35%. 
. . . Because of the improved supply of 
dehydrated onions, civilians may buy this 
food item without allotment certificates, 
under WFA 30.2, which removes set-aside 
requirements hitherto in effect. . . . Set- 
aside requirements for milled rice are re- 
duced 10% from 1943-44 season’s set-aside 
quota by WFO 10, as amended. 


Relaxation of Priorities 
WPB Conservation Order M-49 has been 


amended to release iridium from allocation, 
though the conservation provisions of the 
order are retained. . . . To facilitate pro- 
duction of urgently needed dry cell bat- 
teries, WPB has issucd Direction 1 to 
Order L-71 removing restrictions on the use 
of iron, steel, copper, and copper-base alloy 
in manufacturing such batteries. . . . Under 
Schedule VIII of WPB Order L-157, as 
amended, three additional types of wood- 
boring bits—derrick augers, stump augers, 
and multispur machine bits—may be manu- 
factured in addition to the 18 types already 
permitted. . . . Monthly allocation control 
over mineral oil polymers, used chicfly in 
core oils for metal castings, has been re- 
moved by revocation of order WPB M-258 
and by amendment of Order M-201... . 
By an amendment to War Food Order 94, 


, all restrictions on the purchase and sale of 


the 1943 crop flaxseed are removed. 


Rent 


In line with the rent regulations of the 
Stabilization Extension Act, OPA has au- 
thorized its rent offices to adjust the maxi- 
mum rent for housing or hotel accommoda- 
tions in cases where peculiar circumstances 
in effect on the maximum rent date resulted 
in rents substantially lower or higher than 
comparable rates in the same areca. 


Lumber 


New restrictions on lumber prohibit the 
use of certain specics in 26 types of prod- 
ucts. This WPB order covers specified 
grades of white oak, Idaho white pine, 
spruce, ponderosa pine, sugar pine, white 
fir, and red cypress. Gum is no longer 
available for flooring. Other products af- 
fected include agricultural implements, 
small boats, certain containers, furniture, 
millwork, some ladders, mobile and_pre- 
fabricated houses, display signs, toys, nov- 
celtics. Mills which produce less than 5,000 
b. ft. a day, or which did not sort and 
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grade their lumber before June 1, 19 
exempt. (Direction 9, Order L-335.) 
Increases in ceiling prices hav« 
established by OPA on sales of six 
of softwood lumber at the mill level. | | hir, 
Revised Regulation 219.) Another O! \ a 
tion restores jobber and retailer marki)s ; 
ponderosa pine plywood to the higher |cv¢! 
prevailing before May 11, 1944, when th 
plywood was brought under the coverage o 
the Douglas fir plywood regulation. (Amend¢. 
ment 2, Second Revised Regulation } 3.) 


MRO Ratings 


Plants engaged in more than one activit 
may use, for their MRO (maintenance and 
repair) supplies, the preference rating ay. 
signed to the principal part of their opera 
tions in securing maintenance equipment 
for their secondary operation. Thus, a dis 
tillery that is producing industrial alcoho! 
under Order M-69 may use an AA-] \IRO 
rating; if the distillery has been authorized 
to produce beverage alcohol for the month 
of August, 1944, it may continue to use the 
\A-1 rating for its MRO requirements, 
(Interpretation 14, CMP Regulation 5.) 


Paperboard 


In order to receive shipments of paper. 
board after Aug. 7, everyone, except certain 
jobbers and small users, must file with 
W PB before that date the tonnage of paper- 
board products that he made in the fist 
quarter of this year and must define his 
products and cstimate his production for 
the thitd quarter, Inventory restrictions arc 
amended to permit a 60 days’ supply instead 
of a 30 days’ supply, as formerly, (Order 
M-378, as amended.) 

Some 73,000 tons of boxboard a year are 
to be saved under a WPB amendment te- 
stricting the manufacture of folding and 
sctup boxes and climinating unnecessary 
types. Boxcs affected are containers for 
laundry, tobacco, candy, cereal, crackers, 
toys, games, butter; ice cream and_ food 
pails; and display boxes. (Order L-239, as 
amended.) 


War Risk Insurance 


OPA has announced the amount of war 
risk insurance costs that may be included in 
ceiling prices by sellers of certain imported 
goods which the War Shipping Admuinistra- 
tion will no longer underwrite. Products 
affected arc imports of the following: tan- 
ning matcrials, vegetable waxes, beeswax, 
natural resins, crude and finished tar acids 
(other than cresylic), and hide glue. Price 
adjustments will be based on actual pre: 
miums at current commercial rates for an 
amount of insurance equal to the risk 
formerly insured by WSA. The cost of out- 
standing policics with broader coverage ma\ 
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will you be the one 


to discover this new 


DAZOR Fioding LAMP 24 


for your plant? 


a 


oN 


Think of a lamp that floats the light exactly where 


it’s wanted, as easily as a man can move his 


arm...a lamp that stays put without locking... 


that brings new efficiency to localized lighting, 


thus increasing production and lowering costs. 


LOOK at the Dazor Floating Lamp be- 
cause it’s new and different. But Jook into 
its installation for the advantages it 
offers you: increased output, employee 
time saved, improved accuracy and safety. 

The object of localized illumination is 
to have enough light and healthful light 
at the point of work. The Dazor Floating 
Lamp provides high intensity lighting, 


Moves freely in any direction 


plus new flexibility for the individual job 
and operator. 

Each machine tool, assembly line, in- 
spection bench or drafting board has its 
own problem of illuminating the work- 
ing area. With a slight touch, an em- 
ployee floats the Dazor Lamp to any 
position desired. He can raise, lower, 
push, pull or turn it—the light stays 
where it is placed. No screws to tighten! 
A single spring force acting through an 
ingenious linkage and arm parallelo- 
gram balances the lamp arm at any point 
chosen. Both fluorescent and incandes- 
cent lamps are available, with an option 
of 4 bases. 

In thousands of industrial and govern- 


y) OF 4 BASES 


PORTABLE 
BENCH PEDESTAL 


UNIVERSAL = enact? 


mental operations, Dazor Floating Lamps 
are today speeding wartime production, 
curtailing spoilage, relieving fatigue, 
raising morale, Will these factors be any 
less important tomorrow? Because light- 
ing improvement is an executive respon- 
sibility, we invite you to investigate 
Dazor Floating Lamps now. They are 
distributed by electrical wholesalers, 
carefully selected for ability to serve you. 


Call your electrical wholesale sup- 
plier or write us for the names of 
our distributors in your locality. 
Upon request for Booklet “B” we 
will also send this 16-page Illus- 
trated Brochure describing Dazor 
= models, features and applications, 


Dazor Manufacturing Co. 


4481 Duncan Ave. 


St. Louis 10, Mo. 


DAZOR Flod“] LAMPS 


FLUORESCENT 


and 


INCANDESCENT 


Bowstring trusses with glued laminated top 
chords; prefabricated by Timber Structures, 
Ine. for an Army hangar. 


| not be added to the cciling price but must 
be absorbed by the importer or seller. 
| (Amendment 1, Regulation 531; Amend- 
ment 1, Revised Regulation 264; Amend- 
ment 1, Regulation 297; Amendment 2, 
Revised Regulation 192; Amendment 7, 
| Revised Price Schedule 76.) 


| Telephones 


WPB has announced that the Office of 
War Utilitics has provided additional cate- 
| gorics of preference for telephone service 
| and has removed direct restrictions on ex- 
change line plants. ‘The new order merely 
codifies existing appeals policy regarding 
preference and authorizes the telephone 
companics to carry out the policy without 
consulting WPB. Producers of large quan- 
tities of food are added to Schedule A 
(telephone users essential to the war effort). 
Other modifications affect sickness cases, 
cases involving wives of men in the armed 
forces, and cases involving returned vet- 
| erans. (Order U-2, as amended.) 


ORGANIZATION | Bituminous Coal 


is 
IMPORTANT 


e+e BUILD WITH TIMBER STRUCTURES 


Our business is the prefabrication 
of timber trusses, columns, arches, 
bridges and other heavy items. Be- 
cause Timber Structures engineering, 
manufacturing, shipping and erection 
service is highly organized, we have 
been privileged to work closely with 
essential industries, governmental 
agencies and the armed services in 
emergency, permanent construction 
of many kinds. For exampk: 


1, Manufacturing plants for the production of 
vital military and essential needs. 

2. Bridges for the Pan-American and Alaska 
highways. 

3. Warchouses, hangars, varied structures for 
the Army and Navy. 


Many assignments we are not per- 
mitted to discuss, but all of them, war 
and pre-war, have resulted in organ- 
ization technique that is available 
to you for post-war construction. 


Wouldn't this be a good time for 
you to check into the economy, 
strength, low maintenance and per- 
manence of timber as a buildin 
material? A new book of our wor 
“Engineering in Wood” is available on 
request. We're |p moe to serve you 
in timber, allied structural materials. 


MB 
Sia 
STRUCTURES 


ENGINEERING IN WOOD 
Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y. 


Communitics that are completely de- 


| pendent on the Southern Appalachian mines 


for their home heating coal are assured of 
not more than 90% of their normal sup- 
plies of these coals as a result of steps taken 
by the Petroleum Administration for War. 
Dealcrs in these communitics must be sup- 
plicd before dealers in communities where 
alternative coals are available. ‘The only 
exceptions are coke and byproduct plants 
and the Great Lake docks, both of which 
have first preference in purchasing Southern 
Appalachian coal. The District of Colum- 
bia and ten southeastern states are the 
favored areas under this regulation. 


Ice 


To help ice manufacturers mect rush 
summer orders (BW —Jul.22'44,p32), OPA 
will permit increases in ceiling prices to 
compensate producers for the cost of im- 


| porting ice into a shortage area. This action 
| is in effect only while the shortages exist. 


Meat 


To provide adequate supplics of meat to 
hotels and restaurants in sparsely settled 
areas, OPA will permit meat retailers, upon 
application, to sell more than 20% of their 


| meats to such eating places at a new sched- 


ule of prices, below consumer levels. ‘This 
tuling applies to arcas declared by OPA 
regional administrators deficient in supplies 
of prepared meat cuts. (Amendment 15, 
Regulation 336; Amendment 17, Regula- 
tion 355; Amendment 6, Regulation 394.) 


Canned Vegetables 


The War Food Administration has set up 
a program of cqualization payments to per- 
mit canners to pay support prices to growers 
of green peas, snap beans, sweet corn, and 
tomatoes and to pack and distribute these 
vegetables under civilian price ccilings. 

Payments cover increased raw products 


| costs between the average Taw material costs 
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in an arca in 1942 and the 1944 grow + sup 
port prices. The plan provides tha vhen 
new price ceilings are released, pa ments 
will be the difference betwen th 
maximum prices and civilian m mum 
prices provided in the new regulation Py. 
ments will be made only to certific.! cap 
ners on the basis of sales between \\ jr, | 
1944, and Apr. 30, 1945, inclusive. rula 
tion 306, as amended.) 


Shoes 


All shoe manufacturers and all d« 
rationed shoes must file with OPA 
ventory of their rationed shoes and ::itj 
currency as of the close of business July 3} 
1944. Reports are to be made on 
form, OPA R-1701B, which may | 
taincd from district offices if the deal 
does not get a copy by mail. (Amen 
68, Ration Order 17.) 

To help dealers clear their shelves ¢ 
defective shoes, OPA ‘will, upon applicatio: 
permit them to sell certain types of mer 
and women’s factory-damaged shoes ratio; 
free. Prices for sales between dealers a; 
limited to $1.20 a pair; retail pric 
$1.80 a pair. Application for this authorit 
must be made before Aug. 31, though sak 
may be made at any time after the appli 
tion has been approved and “ration-fre: 
stickers have been attached. (Amendment 
67, Ration Order 17.) 


LTOSS 


Petroleum Products 


Controls of high-octane aviation gasoline 
and its components are tightened by Pctro- 
leum Administration for War and_ the 
Aviation Petroleum Products Allocation 
Committee with the revocation of PA\ 
Recommendations 8 and 16 and the issu. 
ance of PAW Directive 77. Under the new 
directive, PAW controls all transfers within 
the petroleum industry of aviation-gradc 
base stock, blending agents, and high-octan: 
aviation fuel. PAW will specify the type 
and grades of high-octane aviation gasolinc 
that shall be manufactured or blended in 
regular commercial production. For the 
production of any other grade or type of 
fuel, specific authorization must be ob 
tained from PAW before operations begin 

To speed up the administration of the 
civilian fuel oil program, PAW and OPA 
have apportioned between them certain 
phases of the program. OPA will continuc 
to control issuance of rations; it will also 
process requests for reinstallations of heat 
ing equipment using fuel oil in smaller 
residences and structures. PAW will con- 
tinue to make final determinations regarding 
installations of new oil-burning equipment 
in any building and will process requests 
for authority to reconvert to the use of fucl 
oil in larger houses and structures. (PDO 
13, as amended; OPA Revised Ration Order 
11, as amended.) 


Automotive Parts 


To safeguard automotive parts manufac- 
turers under incentive wage plans against 
losses resulting from Alene labor rates 
and shorter work hours, OPA has changed 
the rules governing maximum prices for 
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Division of BOHN ALUMINUM AND 
BRASS CORPORATION, Detroit 26; Michigan 
General Offices Lafayette Bldg. 


F ALL TYPES AND SHAPES 
AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 


BANISH WORRY.. 
AND YOU BUILD 
PRODUCTION! 


ela. 


“PROTECTED 
PAY ENVELOPE” 
PROTECTS EMPLOYEES AND 


these parts. Manufacturers who use in- 
centive plans to stimulate production of 
these essential items may apply to OPA 
for permission to include the higher hourly 
wage rate in figuring formula maximum 
prices. Adjustments will not be granted if 
the incentive plan results in a lower than 
normal standard of production. (Amend- 
ment 5, Regulation 452.) 


Paper 


Heavier weights of coated papers may 
now be used for printing transportation and 
admission tickets, though no more fiber 
consumption is involved in this WPB 
action. The specific restriction on publish- 
ers of sheet music in Order L-241 is re- 
moved because so little music was published 
in the base year (1941) when the ASCAP 
controversy was under way, and because 
publishers are subject to the general limita- 
tion that holds a commercial printer to 
75% of the paper he consumed in the 
base year. There is no restriction on the 
amount of paper a printer uses for printing 
that is incidental to filling orders for the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, or 
War Shipping Administration for items 
other than printing. (Order L-241, as 
amended.) 


Other Priority Actions 


WPB Order M-380 prohibits the use of 
moisture vapor barrier materials except for 
packaging parts and equipment for the 
Army and Navy. . . . The Civil Air Patrol 
and aviation concerns which are engaged 
exclusively in crop dusting, seceding, and 
spraying, have been assigned a rating of 


AA-1 for maintenance, repair, and « »eratiy 
(MRO) supplies, under an amen: sient 
Controlled Materials Plan Regu .tion 
which assigns a rating of AA-2 t 
ices operated by or for government 
unless other ratings are specified 
assure equitable distribution of piper x 
paperboard for sanitary food coittaing 
paper stocks for this purpose h | 
brought under the controls of W/’! (, 
servation Order M-241, Appendix : 


Other Price Actions 


OPA has granted an increase of 4 4% 


AE Sey 


manufacturers’ maximum prices row 
rolled, figured, wire, and heat irbing 
rolled glass in Amendment 2, Regulate 
175. . . . Amendment 52 to Revised Sy 
plementary Regulation 11 exempts fro 
OPA price control charges for the leasing of 
trucks between over-the-road motor carne; 


though the charges will be subject to 
measure of price regulation under ¢ 
Office of Defense Transportation. . . . Ty 
basic grades of wastepaper have been given 
ceiling prices that are from $2 to $5 a to 
higher than their previous ceilings | 
Amendment 8, Regulation 30. . . . Ceilin 
prices on oats at all sales levels have beeg 
cut on an average of 5¢ a bushel through 
the issuance of a master grain regulatioy 
and the first two supplements- Suppl 
ments 1 and 2, to Food Products Regul; 
tion 2—the first of a series of such action 
De CA, os oid After July 24, 1944, sak 


of blends of one or more vitamin A concen 


trates mixed with one or more vitamin Afi) 
natural oils are prohibited unless a specifi... 
price has been established by OPA, under - 
Amendment 2, Regulation 203. * 


FLAG WINNERS 


Aetna Steel Products Corp. 


Food Machinery Corp. 


McKiernan-Terry Corp 


THEIR FAMILIES.....HELPS 


Pottsville, Pa. Los Angeles, Calif. Harrison, N. J. . 
ELIMINATE THEIR FINANCIAL Astoria Marine Construction | H. Freeman & Sons, Inc. Miller Electric. Co, ant [IE 
Co. Philadelphia, Pa. Jacksonville Metal Mfg DI 
eee WORRIES Astoria, Ore. Funk Forging Co. Ca. ' 
Booth Sheet Metal Works Chicago Heights, Ill. conatag Felen : 
; Beaumont, Tex. Gray Co. Nicholson File Co. 
“The Protected Pay Envelope provides, A. E. Broughton & Co. Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. te 
singly or in combination, Group Life, Glens Falls, N. Y Grenada Industries, Inc. amas 0., 
Accident & Sickness insurance, Hospital Camden Shipbuilding & Ma- Grenada, Miss. Newark, } Pe a 1 
Expense benefits, and a Retirement rine Railway Co. Hedstrome-Union Co. ~ a Smith Co. ° 
yees, Fitchburg, Mass. ork, . 
me for emplo Camden, Me. & _— : t 
_ Certified Gauge & Instru- Hunter Mfg. Corp. Westinghouse Electric & 
ment Corp. Bristol, Pa. : Mfg. Co. % T 
Long Island City, N. Y. Maynard Electric Steel Cast- Cleveland, O fe 
The Fixible Co. ing Co. Woodall Industries, Inc. } 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL Loudonville, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. (Two plants) 


y ] Javy 7 * 7 wards for excellence im 
(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission @ ; YS 
production announced prior to this new list will be found in previous tssues of Business Week 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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‘ci THE MARKETS-PAGE 118) 
. $Food Chain Tiff 
~aae Chicago group, led by 


. 7 lohn Cuneo, bids for National 


ea Co. control. 
hoard shakeup sidetracked. 


Possibility of a new deal for the 
Jational Tea Co. was confirmed last 
week when John F. Cuneo, head of 
uneo Press, Inc., one of the world’s 
argest commercial printing enterprises; 
nd his associates announced acquisition 


Casing of 
Carmers 
to som 

der y 

joice in National’s management. 


National Tea, which operates the 
ountry’s sixth largest chain of food 
tores (measured by sales) in the Mid- 


% est, has 622,650 shares of common 
IVC Deer 


| 


| 
| 


Request for | 


f suficient shares to demand an active | 


Bl: tock outstanding and 143,107 shares of 
culate !0-pat 54% preferred. Shares in either 
-Suppllmeategory have equal voting rights. The 
Regul:me-unco group reports ownership of 200,- 
actionqqm00 shares of common (26% of total | 


4, sales 
concen, 
amin A 
specifi 
. under 


he preferred stock. 

Management Challenged—R. V. Ras- 
jussen, president of the concern, is 
on of the late George Rasmussen who 
tarted in business in 1899 with a little 
putter, coffee, and tea store in Chicago. 
neluding stock held by G. S. Rasmus- 
en, a director now in England, the 
amily reported ownership, direct and 
ndirect, of only 71,495 shares of pre- 
erred and 111,712 of common earlier 
his year, or less than 24% control. 
Cuneo and his associates want to 
ame three of the company’s seven-man 
board, let three be named by the present 
vanagement, and have the six jointly 
hoose the seventh. 


’, Rasmussen currently sees “nothing 
n the firm’s financial picture or its 
amings record . . . [to] justify asking 
he resignation of any of the directors.” 
Rasmussen claims no objection to 
ny substantial stockholder’s having a 
place on the board, but says the Cuneo 
proup acquired its stock recently and 
annot be given consideration until the 
tockholders’ meeting due early in 1945. 
Pressure Threatened—This isn’t soon 
nough for Cuneo. He is currently re- 
ported to be considering forming a 
stockholders’ protective committee to 
nforce his demands. 

The Cuneo group wants a voice in 
he management of the company, ac- 
ording to La Salle Street brokerage 


and 
Mfg 
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oting power), and a small amount of | 


Action in Due Course—However, R. | 


“WRAPPING” soldiers 
eee@ new job for Mr. Cellophane 


These Sylvania anti-gas capes are 
the last word in all-out protection. 


They demonstrate why Sylvania 


cellophane is indispensable for a | 


multitude of war uses. It incorpo- 
rates so many vitally needed quali- 


ties in ome material! 


Right now much of our cellophane 
is at war—and that means less for 
civilian use. But the developments 
Sylvania is making today will re- 
sult in many more uses for cello- 
phane—this better cellophane — in 


the postwar tomorrow. 
. 


SYLVANIA 
CELLOPHANE 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other 
cellulose products since 1929 


oe Reg. Trade Mark 


“ener al Sales Office: 122 E.42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. % Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va 


+ 


We want 
to help 
small business 


This bank is prepared to loan to 
small business, as well as to large. 
That has always been its policy. 

Bank credit makes it possible 
for the merchant or factory owner 
to accomplish more with his own 
capital .. d with more profit. 

It may be used for such widely 
varied purposes as to take advan- 
tage of cash discounts, to replenish 
inventories, to buy raw materials, 
to carry increased accounts receiv- 
able, to equip for war production 
—or to reconvert for peace. 

The go-ahead spirit of business 
men, plus the experience and re- 
sources of banks, have helped 
make America great. 


BANK of the 
pe > awl 
~~) COMPANY 


SSS NEW YORK 


Chartered 1799 


circles, chiefly because of its dissatis- 
faction with the trend of National Tea 
earnings in recent years. 

e Earning Record—The Cuneo group 
contends that earnings have not kept 
pace with those of the other food chains. 
With sales in 1943 at a record high of 
$91,795,000, profits dropped to $351,- 
892—equal to 4+4¢ on the common stock. 
This is compared with earnings of $41 2,- 
000 in 1942 and $425,000 in 1941 
when sales were nearly $20,000,000 less. 

It is also pointed out that total profits 

in the five years ended with 1943 
barely match those reported in the 
single depression year of 1933. 
@ Comparison With Competitors— 
Critics of the present management 
attach significance to the fact that 
average sales per store in 1943 
amounted to only $100,652. This com- 
pares unfavorably with the $200,000 
average reported by Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., the industry’s kingpin, 
the $235,000 average of Safeway Stores, 
second largest chain in point of volume, 
and the $136,000 average of Kroger 
Grocery & Baking, No. 3 chain. 

It is admitted that expansion into 
supermarket operation has been much 
more difficult for National Tea than for 
other chains because, with operations 
centered in metropolitan areas, it must 
contend with a generally less flexible 
real estate situation. 

National Tea has had a declining 
profit margin in recent years. In 1943, 
profit per dollar sale was about 0.38¢, 
whereas A. & P. reported 0.96¢, Safe- 
way about 0.88¢, and Kroger 1.16¢. 
© Plowing Profits Back—National Tea’s 
chairman, John McKinlay, indicated in 
the 1943 annual report that the com- 
pany’s — had been squeezed be- 
tween OPA regulations and mounting 
wage costs. The management attributed 
recent profit declines to modernization 
of its stores and the charging of such 
expenses against current income. 

Since 1938, according to McKinlay, 

the company has spent over $3,000, 000 
for repairs and modernization and yet 
has built up its working capital to $5,- 
260,000 at the close of 1943. 
e Upward Trend Claimed—Although 
the 1943 annual report indicated “no 
present possibility of a common divi- 
dend,”” National Tea now holds this 
may be possible this year. 

Stirred by criticism, the management 
this week reported to stockholders that 
the recent earning record reversed earlier 
1944 trends. Although earnings lagged 
me 000 behind last year to Mar. 25, 
y June 17 they were $223,830, or 
$54,082 above the same period in 1943. 
@ Adversaries’ Backgrounds—Most of 
National Tea’s present directors are old- 
timers in the organization. McKinlay 
is an exception. He started his career 
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INDIRECT SHIPMENT 


Because it is more than 18 ft. high, 
25,000-kva. transformer had to 

hauled 3,500 mi. to move it only 7 
mi. recently. Transfer of the 75-to 
unit from Grand Coulee Dam : 
Washington state to Califomia 
Shasta Dam took the long way— 
Denver—due to tunnels and unde 
passes on the direct route. Six railroad 
handled the shipment on a special cai 


as a cash boy at $2.25 weekly for Ma 
shall Field & Co. and was with th 
firm for 48 years. He was elected boar 
chairman of National Tea in 193} 
18 months after resigning the pres 
dency of Field’s. 

John Cuneo gained considerable pub 

licity in another battle fifteen yeat 
ago. At that time he lost a lengthy zor 
ing controversy over his plan to erect 
60-story tower in Chicago. 
@ Stocks Climb Into Bleachers—Cunco 
intervention in the National Tea situs 
tion has been a boon to holders of th 
company’s common stock. It recent! 
sold on the New York Stock Exchang 
as high as $10.50, top level since 193) 
after having been as low as $5.125 
share earlier this year. 


DISTILLERY EARNINGS RISE 


Wartime distillery curbs have no 
interrupted the rise in income of Brows 
Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville 
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FORESIGHT 


is Profitable 


Many corporation executives now foresee a need for increased 
working capital, or funds for the expansion of plants, or the 
refunding of outstanding obligations, even though such steps 
may not be urgent. 


It may be to the advantage of such companies to carry out their 
new financing during the present period. New capital can now 
be raised through a comparatively equal choice as among bonds, 
preferred stocks and common stocks, while money rates are low. 
Early financing may thus mean a saving of substantial sums 
annually for years to come. 


The experience which this firm has had during the past 75 years 
as investment bankers to many of the nation’s leading corpora- 
tions should enable us to supply constructive advice in arranging 
proper financing. Your inquiry is invited. 


KIDDER, PEABODY @& CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 : 
Members of the New York Stock and New York Curb Exchanges 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Above: Standard type (7) Dust- 
tight Lighting Panelboard and 
cabinet for wall or exposed 
column mounting. (12" or 15” 
wide, as required.) 


—— ——— 


Carbon black, coal dust, coke dust and grain dust 
are hazards. To guard against dust explosions which 


may be set off by exposed arcs, 


DUST-TIGHT Light and Power 
PANELBOARDS 


—_ 3 
were y g 


Hazardous Locations."’ 


Enclosure has a solid steel front plate, gasketed all ‘round and 
secured with screws to the extra wide box flange, hubs for con- 
duit outlets, welded corners, and external mounting brackets. 
The circuit breakers are externally operable through a new dust- 
tight mechanism of (73) design, with ON and OFF indicators. 


Branch circuit capacities: Lighting Panels—50 amperes or 
less, for 3 wire, single phase, or 4 wire, 3 phase mains, with lugs 
Power Panels—50 to 600 amperes, 250 
volts AC or DC, and 600 volts AC . . . Frank Adam Electric Com- 


only or main breaker. 


pany, Box 357, St. Louis (3), Mo. 


rn pren o7 4 


_rrank ~— 


ih } ~ 3 
Ada m_\ 


P They are providing vital protection in 
shell-loading plants, coal mines, coal processing plants, grain 
mills and other places where dust is dangerous. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., for *‘Class II, Groups F and G, 


Approved by 


CHECK BELL PAGING SYSTEMS AS ANO“SHER SOURCE OFQEXTRA MANPOWER ! 


Write today for complete details on this new BELL equipment 


for industrial broadcasting and voice-paging -- the first 
system of its kind -=- designed and built in every detail for 
the hard, continuous night-and-day servicé and other spe- 


cial requirements of plant use! 
Inc., 1187 Essex Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


tems, 


BELL 


exrpoarr Orrices 


SOUND 
1187 ESSEX AVE., 


Now—for the first time—you can 
have a complete plant broadcasting 
system made up of standard, inte- 
grated units specially designed and 
built to meet industrial needs—a 
rugged, heavy-duty system featur- 
ing easy adaptability to any noise- 
level extremes; special provision for 
quick expansion or rearrangement, 
sturdy tamper-proof construction; 
plenty of power to bring rich, clear, 
“noise-free” music, speech and 
other sound effects to every area, 
room, or building. The new BELL 
Industrial Voice Paging System 
offers all these advantages for the 
first time! 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN ON THIS 
PROVED. PRODUCTION-SPEED- 
ING, EFFICIENCY-BOOSTING 
EQUIPMENT—TODAY. 


Pa 
She 


SYSTEMS, 
COLUMBUS, 
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Address: BELL Sound Sys- 
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Rails Refunding 


| offerings total $300,000,000. 


| @ Big Issues Pending—This period, hoy 


which claims to be the largest :. dey, 
ent whisky concern in the coypdlilons 

Owsley Brown, president of ‘he cit 
pany, reported to stockholder fo; 
year ended Apr. 30, 1944, nei sal 
$22,605,964, compared with + |9.5) 
540 for the preceding year. 

Net profit before provision ‘or ¢ 
and federal income taxes incre: ¢d §, 
$2,101,954 in 1943 to $4,012,° 19 
income for the latest year was S| (° 
808, compared with $545,454 in jy 
after deductions for income ta 

Stockholders were told tha 
the last fiscal year the co 
shipped approximately 9% mo 
(volume) than in fiscal 1941, the | 
prewar fiscal year. However, t! 
tory of aging whisky in warchons¢ 
30, 1944, was only approximately | 
less than Apr. 30, 1941, thanks to # 
production push which Brown-l’orm 
made just before whisky facilitics ye 
commandeered for alcohol producti 
exclusively, 


Great Northern and othe 
new issues will provide a te: 
of competitive bidding. Propose 


The Wall Street underwriting f 
ternity, as a whole, isn’t half as bu 
as it would like to be, for at the momer 
it is concerned with offering only a fe 
new issues and secondary distributio: 
of large blocks of securities former 
held by individual stockholders in yar 
ous enterprises. 


ever, is merely the calm before t 
storm, since over $300,000.000 of ne 
corporate issues have been filed recent! 
with the Securities & Exchange Con 
mission and the Interstate Commer 
Commission. 

This total is expected to increa 
rapidly, and some quarters in the Stred 
go so far as to predict that before th 
next war loan drive rolls around late th 
year as much as $1,000,000,000 of nev 
issues will have been sold to the invest 
ing public. 
@ Question of Yield—A few comments 
tors doubt that the market will be tha 
active. For one thing, they are dubiou 
concerning the readiness of investors t 
accept some of the yields that are bein 
proposed for new issues that are no 
under discussion (BW —Jul.1’44,p65 
This group sees a possibility that event 
abroad may upset many of the financin 
operations. p 

Nevertheless, many large deals are 1g 
the works, and the rail industry show 
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depe 
? — ons of becoming especially active. 
f ‘he collmhus, the months ahead may prove a 
I nod testing period for the competitive 
dding procedure which was recently 
bled mandatory by the ICC for vir- 
ally all new rail issues (B\W—May 
'44,p038). 

Rail Proposal—Especially prominent 
the moment is the $100,000,000 issue 
f bonds that the Great Northern Ry. 
ppears ready to offer within the next 
IXCS, w weeks. This would be the largest 
i! dugil financing for several years, as well as 
'r/Oratyamime biggest corporate issue ever sold 
1 whyffnder competitive bidding. 

. the fll Great Northern has just announced, 
lc inyefimirough the First National Bank of 
‘ew York, its financial adviser, that it 
ill soon redeem some $120,000,000 of 
e 4% and 44% issues now outstand- 


for 
Ct sales 
19.5 


Tg 
d fy 
) 


ito Pay Premium—This operation will 
volve expenditure of over $123,000,- 
0 of cash, bécause the road must pay 
remiums above par for the privilege of 
ling the bonds before their maturity 
ate. Great Northern intends to secure 
100,000,000 through sale of new gen- 
al mortgage obligations maturing in 
hree lots. 
Thus far the coupon rates, sinking 
nd provisions, etc., have not been de- 
mined. It is possible that bidders for 
000. Bic bonds will be called upon to name 
he interest rate in the same manner 
‘ing f@l@hat is quite common in financing 
as bugiilperations involving railroad equipment 
niomermmtust certificates and many new utility 
lv a feqiissues. 
ibutionim™ Great Northern, according to Wall 
‘ormerjmtreet reports, believes that its credit 
in valmmtanding and the condition of the 
money market should warrant interest 
cl, hoyimfates not over 34% on the 1960 bonds 
ore thio be sold, 38% on the 1970 issue, and 
of nemmhat are not- over 34% for the 1980 
recentig™maturity. 
e Conf To Cut Fixed Charges—For some 
nimerdamime Great Northern has had in opera- 
ion a comprehensive debt reduction 
lan, and this, with completion of the 
ntemplated refunding operation, 
‘ould place the road in its best position 
or years since annual fixed charges 
‘ould be cut down to around $10,000,- 
00, compared with $12,506,000 in 
943, and an average of some $18,200,- 
mentqm00 in the decade preceding 1931. 
be thai Keen competition for the issue is ex- 
ubiougmpected. Of much interest to the Street 
tors ts the report that among those vying for 
> beingihe bonds -vill be powerful syndicates 
e nowmganized by Morgan, Stanley & Co. 
+.p68\aend Halsey, Stuart & Co., the two prin- 
event{™mipal opponents in the investment field 
ancinggga the previous fight over the question 
bf whether competitive bidding should 
are ij™™e required for all new rail issues. 
showga” Other s—A sizable. segment 
bf Wall Street also feels pretty certain 
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Imagine—a freight conductor 
speaking directly with the engineer 
. . » from caboose to locomotive! 

Dream-stuff? Not at all—tradio is 
already working on the railroad. (One 
eastern road has this system in ser- 
vice.) With station-to-station and 
train-to-train communication, re- 
ports indicate less rolling stock is 
needed...operations are speeded... 
risk of accidentsis greatly minimized. 

Here at Chase Brass, we consider 
railroad-radio one of the most im- 
portant new markets for copper. For 
in radio, as in a/l things electrical, 
copper’sconductivity makesitunique 
among practicable materials. 

Copper, of course, is unique in a 
number of ways—in its resistance to 


For your convenience Chase 
maintains Sales Service Offices 
throughout the country. 


corrosion, its heat transfer proper- 
ties, its ease of forming and bending. 
But it’s the readiness with which it 
can be alloyed (to give it entirely 
new characteristics) that makes this 
ageless metal ever modernand useful. 

You will be using copper more 
than ever after the war in the things 
you buy, and in the things you make. 
Much of it will bear the trade-mark 
of Chase, one of the leading pro- 
ducets of copper and copper base 
alloys. Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
Incorporated, Waterbury, Connec- 
ticut — Subsidiary of Kennecott 
Copper Corporation. 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER CO. 


AMERICAN TRUSI 
COMPANY 


[3 Yy4 


HEAD OFFICE: a SAN FRANCISCO 


Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks. . . . . . . . . « «© «$139,131,603.78 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . . . .. . . . 354,396,774.00 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . . . . — 10,233,631.43 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . . . . ... 29,062,831.91 
Other Bonds and Securities . Pi) Loe, bec hele 6,337,687.76 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . Pe eee 660,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . . . - « « « « 381,364,024.86 
Bank Premises and Equipment iG 5,613,522.49 
Other Real Estate . . . . a 7.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 3,506,437.86 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets . . . . . 2,540,437.70 

TOTAL RESOURCES . . $732,846,958.79 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits lS ae Bae ete eB eo eee 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . . . ..... 3,630,737.86 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . . .... 2,423,005.03 
I Sot ga a en see ee ee 2,037,887.43 
Capital Stock 

Preferred . . . . $7,500,000.00 


150,000 shares four per cent convertible stock, 
$50.00 par value. 


COM koe eK $7,500,000.00 15,000,000.00 
375,000 shares, $20.00 par value. 
Surplus. . we a a 7,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits 5,227,450.84 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $732,846,958.79 


United States Government and other securities carried at $129,143,056.14 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $90,189,759.89 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


the backbone of the new issues market! 


| show increase of 10%. 


that the New York, Chicago & S+ | 
system will soon embark on a 
hensive refunding program 
the issuance of as much as $4? 
of new bonds. 

Reports indicate that the | 
& Nashville will soon refund s Sse 
000,000 of outstanding 4% 
mortgage bonds with new 


Cincinnati Union Terminal sho Bithe 
ask for bids on new 23% bends t)) ret ing 
34s; and that, after several p:cy; , 
false starts, Kansas City Termina! js y on 
ready to go ahead with its fin incsmo0e 
program which calls for refunding ,fmmasse 


$49,000,000 of outstanding 4s. > "Bes 

Possible candidates for offering }yef,,.,mbas 
the next war loan starts are ty la 
tional refunding operations i: we 
the sale of $8,500,000 Gulf, Mobile i | 
Ohio collateral trust bonds and S24 Mus 
000,000 new Southern Pacific §,)qmmthe 


Francisco Terminal bonds. he 
@ Street Is Ready—For all this rumors 
financing Wall Street selling group } 
have already been formed to be readyfme° 


to go after the business as soon as it \ 
announced. 
Considerable utility financing, so 


will also be seen in coming weeks. Fey 
large industrial issues seem in view, 
however, and the Street was far from 
happy recently to see arrangements mac 
to dispose of $24,500,000 of Tide 
Water Associated Oil and $60,000, 
of Bethlehem Steel obligations at pif 
vate sale to institutional investors. 


Insurance Gains 


Life policies reach a new 
high mark during first half off. 
1944. Death benefit payments} 


In the first half of 1944 life insur 
ance outstanding increased $5,000,000, 
000—the sharpest six-month isc 
record—and on June 30 policies owneg 
by American families totaled aroun 
$144,000,000,000. This is a new alge" 
time high and about $20,000,000,00q" 
greater than when the war started, ac 
cording to the Institute of Life Insur 
ance, 

e Higher Mortality—Death benefit pay 
ments exceeded $600,000,000, for the 
half-year, 10% higher than a year ag 
and 20% above the initial half of 194! 
An increase in the wartime mortality 
rate accounted for a portion of this, bu! 
the institute found a far more importan 
cause in the 19% gain in total insur 
ance in force over the last three years 

Payments to living policyholders « 

the first half of 1944 rose. only 
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pbove last year’s comparative figures to | 


5 34,! (00,000. 


Loans Decline—Calls for policy cash | 


glues were $115,000,000, 27% less 


han a year ago and 62% lower than_.the | 
Mast prewar year, because of the im- 
%roved financial circumstances of Amer- | 


-- [can families and, according to the 


JOO 0 
at pr 


> 


10.000, 
18¢ 


owned 


arounc 


institute, their greater appreciation of 
the value of a life insurance policy dur- 
ing a war period. 


ompanies totaled some $39,000,000,- | 


)00 at midyear. Close to 39% of all 


assets, around $15,000,000,000, was in- | 


ested in government issues. This item | 


has risen $8,000,000,000 since Pearl 


Harbor and $4,000,000,000 in the last | 


welve months. 

Total investments in business and in- 
ustrial securities, real estate, etc., on 
the other hand, werg about 1% under 
the 1943 year-end figure and only 1% 
bove the close of 1941. 

Many Farms Sold—In the first four 
nonths of 1944, sales of farms by the 


life insurance companies from their | 


oldings of properties foreclosed during 


Assets of the nation’s life insurance | 


he depression pepee totaled around | 


50,000,000, or 25% more than in the 
orresponding 1943 months. As a re- 
sult, such holdings by the end of last 


April had been cut to $290,000,000 | 


rom the 
aken over. 


IANNINI’S JUNIOR BANKER 


To encourage recommendations from 
mployees who daily meet the custom- 
1s, California’s Bank of America has 


$1,000,000,000 originally 


seated a Junior Advisory Council as a | 


ew step in banking. 
One of the functions of the new 


ouncil is to recommend new policies, | 
®: changes, or abandonment of present 
molicies, applying to any of the bank’s 


ctivities. The council has power to 
make cash awards for ideas. 

L. M. Giannini, president of the 
bank, asserted that the council was con- 
‘ived not only to improve banking 
vice but also to bring the assistant 
ishiers, assistant branch managers, and 
i¢ like into closer contact with the 
hanagement’s problems. 

The council is composed of a revolv- 
mg membership of nine who will serve 
maximum membership of 18 months, 
ith terms so staggered that three mem- 
bers will withdraw and three new ones 
ill take their places every six months. 
For the present, due to wartime travel 
‘strictions, the first council is composed 
f members from the Bank of America’s 
ranches and departments in and 
round the San Francisco Bay area. 
ater, members will come from the 
bank's many other branches throughout 
alifornia. 
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Refrigerator unit buile by Shaer & Turner 


| Sab Rar pacraies 2 


Detail of Phenolic spacer separating 
e wall of Lindsay Structure, 
eliminating through-metal contact. 


Lindsay Structure is easy to assemble. 


maul rel om 


REFRIGERATOR 


BOXES WITHSTAND 
ROUGH SERVICE AT SEA 


- - » Keep Destroyers’ 
Food Supplies Fresh 


Proved in service, specially designed 
Lindsay Structure refrigerator units are keep- 
ing food fresh on a number of destroyers in 
service for the U. S. Navy. Double-wall 
Lindsay Structure separated by phenolic pen- 
cil spacers provides an unbroken zone of 
insulation — with no through-metal contact. 
Built with two compartments, temperatures 
of 10°-15° in the meat room and 35° in the 
vegetable room are accurately maintained. 


Due to its great strength-weight ratio, Lind- 
say Structure—the modern method of light 
steel construction—is widely used for hous- 
ings, cabinets, containers, buildings, parti- 
tions, truck, and trailer bodies. Easy to assem- 
ble. No welding—no riveting—no waste. 
No changeover problem as new models 
are required. For your war and post-war 
products, get the facts about Lindsay Structure 
today. Write Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Illinois; or 60 East 42nd S!., New 
York 17, New York; Lindsay Structure (Canada) Lid., 
307 Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 226351! 
U.S. and Foreign Potents and Patents Pending 
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PRODUCTION 


Area for Industry 


Chicago developers plan 
another district in suburbs for 
factories of controlled design. 
New plot has 25 acres. 


The stepped-up inquiries of Chicago 
industrialists concerning new factories 
convinced Clearing Industrial District, 
Inc., unique developers of industrial 
suburbs in the Chicago area, that the 
time was ripe for sponsoring its fifth 
industrial district. 

@ Second New Area—Clearing’s latest 
project, announced this week as the 
Addison-Kedzie Development, is a 25- 
acre plot in northwest Chicago. This 
gives Clearing two new districts. Land- 


scaping will start soon on its twelve-acre 
95th Street Section, purchased last De- 
cember in southeast Chicago (BW — 
Jan.29’44,p90). 

In the 35 years of its operation, Clear- 
ing has located about 150 industries and 
185 plants in the Chicago area. Beside 
providing the plant sites, Clearing has 
its Own engineering and architectural 
department, construction division, and 
the money to finance factories either 
for sale or for lease. This permits an in- 
dustrialist, if he desires, to take over a 
built-to-suit plant with no more effort 
than just moving in. 

@ Started in 1909—The Clearing Indus- 
trial District, comprising approximately 
3,000 acres adjoining Chicago’s south- 
west edge near the airport, was the 
company’s first development. Since it 
was initiated in 1909, about 80% of the 
area has been filled with 120 industries. 
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PRECISION EXPERT 


At Knoxville, Tenn., a small modern- 
istic factory (above) is mass producing 
secret bombsight parts that stumped 
several of the nation’s largest manu- 
facturers because of extremely close 
tolerances. Its proprietor is John W. 
Bell (left) who was operating a dingy 
armature shop at Knoxville only two 
years ago. Now his 14 employees (ten 
of them women) are turning out 18,- 
000 of the vital parts each month for 
the Sperry Corp. At Bell's recent 
Army-Navy E award, an Army officer 
revealed that literally dozens of big 
companies were unable to produce 
the components in quantity. 


To attract manufacturers wh 

to be located in northwest ( 
Clearing in 1939 developed 
acre Montrose Manufacturing 
(BW —Jun.3'39,p44). The \i 
section was retrieved from an j 
slum and built into a model ce: 
velopment of Montrose was co 
with the sale recently of the 
plant sites. The Addison-Ked 
age will give Clearing addition 
on the northwest side. 
@ Retarded by War—Another . 
ment located in the southwest ad jacey 
to Chicago’s city limits is the 51st Stree 
Section. Although wartime buil ing t 
strictions struck the project short], afte 
it was opened in 1941, the section j 
about 20% completed. 

One-story, continuous-flow factorig 
are stressed by Clearing to gain idapta 
bility and efficieacy. Continued neigh 
borhood control is another selling point 


Chilled Steel 


Icebox treatment is said 
to increase hardness of metal 
Tool and gage makers stand t 
benefit from developments. 


Metallurgists are going from the 
furnace to the icebox as they intensif 
their research into the treating of steel 

Out of new techniques being devel- 
oped may arise notable postwar indus. 
trial changes. Findings indicate that 
tool steel will be harder, increasing too! 
life; gages and gage blocks will stay mox 
accurate; precision parts will fit better 
@ Greater Stability—Heat treatment of 
steel is in part a matter of transforming 
its granular structure. An austenitic 
structure becomes martensitic as a result 
of sudden coolings, and thereby pos 
sesses greater hardness and _ stability 
These attributes having been achieved, 
the metal is tempered to toughen it. 

This process is customarily under 
taken by alternate cycles or heat and 
chill—first in high-temperature furnaces, 
then by quenching in oil, salt, water, o1 
air baths, then in tempering furnaces 
By adding subzero cold treatment to the 
process, technicians say that the 
achieve a more complete granular trans 
formation, with attendant advantages. 
@ Six-Hour Treatment—The refrigerator 
treatment follows the quench and pre: 
cedes tempering. The refrigerator 1 
held around —120F, for about six hours. 

In tool steel, most intensive meta 
research subject now, some findings arc 
that heat treatment including subzero ; 
refrigeration increases hardness and too! 
life beyond previous levels. Others state 
that no advantages are found in sub- 
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“I've no worries ‘about chips or dirt falling into that Century 
Form J motor. The top half of the motor is closed.” 


i Extra Protection 
im of CENTURY 
= FORM J MOTORS 


devel- 


a 2s You Long Motor Life 


etter, 


a k at the 10 horsepower Century Form J motor on the 
stenih 
a ' lathe in the illustration above you can see how falling 
Vv poy chips would bounce off the motor frame should they fall on it. 
ibility 
hieved When the motor is mounted below the work level, this con- 


at. struction minimizes the possibility of falling solids or dripping 
liquids entering the operating parts of the motor. 


ong | Adequate ventilation to compensate for the partial enclosure 

maces is provided by fans on each end of the rotor to force a blast of 
to the /, »\ | cooling air around the bearings and ventilating passages sur- 
be rounding the winding. 

ant . It will pay you to get complete information on all the advan- 

d pre: ES... tages of these modern Century motors for today’s production 

~wadle requirements and tomorrow's needs. A Century engineer will 


hours be glad to help you select the right motor. Call him in. 


meta! 
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n sub- CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Will leaders of industry be content with mere 


AFTER 
THE 


WAR... 


WHAT? 


reconversion—same old methods, same old plants 
in the same old congested areas? Or, when our 
common task of licking the Axis is finished, will 
Industry take advantage of the vast opportunities 
that exist not only in new methods, new materials, 
but in new locations? 79 the Industrialist planning 
a profitable post-war era through better things at 
less cost, NORTH CAROLINA has much to offer. 


In NortH Caroxina you will find an abun- 
dance of low-cost hydro-electric power... a 
wide variety of raw materials, agricultural, mineral, forestry ... high 
quality industrial waters... coal... an equable climate ...a tax structure 
that encourages development ... an unexcelled type of labor about which 
a manufacturing newcomer to the state recently wrote, “It was necessary 
for us to employ inexperienced people and train them. We found that these 
people were easily trained and showed a high degree of enthusiasm and in- 
terest in their work. They have proved to be efficient workmen, steady and 
reliable. We have had practically no absentee problem. All our workers are 
exceptionally loyal and vitally interested in the welfare of our company 
and organization.” 
Transportation facilities, rail, truck, water and air fan out in all directions 
to reach more than 50 per cent of the nation’s population within a few hours. 
And all these factors which make for low-cost uninterrupted production 
are also only a few freight miles from gateway ports to the rich, opening 
markets of Central and South America. 


Leaders of The World of Tomorrow: write today to Commerce and 
Industry Division, 3241 Department of Conservation and Development, 


WILL 
WOOD PLASTICS 
BE THE GREAT 
MATERIAL 
OF THE FUTURE? 


Raleigh, North Carolina, for information relative to your specific industry. 


Al trained industrial staff will furnish the answers, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BALL OF FOAM 


Reported lighter than rock wool ; 
cork, a large ball of General Electric 
new type of plastic foam is support 
without effort by a girl employce. Dj 
veloped in G.E.’s Pittsfield (Mass 
laboratory, the phenol resin mixture 
self-raising, expands 30 times its orig 
nal size, and is self-curing. Its wa 
uses are unannounced, but in tl 
postwar period it may be anothir cor 
tender in the building insulation field 


zero treatment over multiple drawin 
or tempering, but that the cold trea 
ment is quicker. 

e Cutters Are Tested—One technic 
report, however, tells the story of certai 
cutters used to machine hard forging 
Conventionally heat treated, the cu 
ters lasted 25 pieces before regrindin; 

Then the heat treatment cycle » 
changed to include two six-hour sto 
overs in a refrigerator held at 120 belo 
zero F, one after oil quenching an 
before tempering, the other after ten 
pering. Tool bits which went throug! 
the cycle that ended with a secon 
tempering lasted 100 pieces before 1 
grinding. 

Higher hardness for tool stecls, rut 
ning from one to three points on th 
Rockwell scale, also often results fro 
cold treatment. This higher hardnes 
varies with each change in the harder 
—_ chilling cycle. 

e@ May Aid Gage Makers—Using ©! 


treme cold to stabilize granular strug 
tures interests gage makers. ‘Their pr 


cision blocks are afflicted by an almo 
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ynmeasurably slow tendency to grow 


gn inch. This growth appears to be 
sgused by continued transformation of 
rain crystals to martensite 
ocks leave the shop where 


zero chilling tends to stabilize the block; 
therefore, chances of the finished prod- 
uet’s growing are reduced. 


also — out refrigeration cycles for 
their pro 
e Aircraft Experiments—Similar stabi- 
ization is also being studied for closely 
dimensioned aircraft parts, which must 
undergo wide temperature ranges in use. 
ome researchers believe subzero treat- 
ment “freezes” precision parts enough 
so that they can be fitted more closely 
and still be free of seizing in use. 
Refrigeration equipment finds an im- 
gpl gcse for itself today in another 
phase o aircraft production work—rivet 
stabilizing. 

Aluminum aircraft parts come from 
the furnaces in the “S,’”’ or soft, condi- 
tion. A few hours in the air hardens 


wool ¢ 


lectric fl them to the “ST” condition, and once 
pporte@ rivets reach that comparatively brittle 
ce. Dg state they cannot be driven. So they 
Mass are held in refrigerators at low tempera- 
‘vture Ae Ue until just a few minutes before use, 
“MM and therefore do not harden until after 

(S Ong they are driven into place. 
ts will @New Companies in Field~The gen- 
in thf eral tendency in these various cold treat- 
er corm ment applications is to use mechanical 
n fel “frigeration. Liquid air and dry ice 

also are widely used. 

Supplying cabinets and chilling ap- 
rawinglg patatus for such industrial applications 
1 trem Bas provided a way for many new com- 


panies to enter the field, and for smaller 
ones already in it to enlarge their place. 
The big names in the household refrig- 
cration field are also interested, but are 
finding the going tougher, because of 
the widened competition, than ‘n their 
peacetime home appliance sphere. 


TRAILER QUOTA IS SET 


Commercial trailer production for the 
first half of 1945 has been scheduled at 
14,464 units, about the same level that 
has prevailed this year. 

The output will be apportioned 
among the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, Maritime Commission, and Can- 
ada. ODT will get the unspecified 
lion’s share of the total. 

The forthcoming schedules are sub- 
ject to a sharp increase if the European 
war ends rae | releases materials and fa- 
cilities. Demand was reported to WPB 
by the truck trailer industry advisory 
committee as high. This year’s sched- 
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after being finished within muillionths of | 


Shops making production gages are | 


ucts before finish grinding. | 


LUNCRETE 


the 
structural 


plastic 


View of Norris Dam with 
highway across the top. 


Concrete, the modern Structural 
Plastic, is adapted equally well to 
the most delicate architectural 
design or to the rugged mass of the 
largest engineering structures. 
When once molded and cured, 
concrete is rigid and strong—a 
tough, durable material resisting 
fire and weather at low annual cost. 
Concrete has been cast into 


Window details of church — con- 
crete cast in plaster waste molds. 


sturdy airport runways, firesafe 
warehouses, arsenals, munitions 
factories and huge hydroelectric 
plants. 

Concrete floors for hogs and 
catile conserve farm labor. Con- 
crete sanitary dairy barns, milk 
houses and ratproof granaries con- 
serve war food. 

Applied to postwar construction, 
Concrete the Structural Plastic can 
put beauty, charm, long life and 
enduring strength into homes, 
schools and public buildings; will 
build splendid highways, streets 
and civilian airports—all af low 
annual cost. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 7d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete .. - through scientific 
research and engineering field work 


Concrete highways like the Pennsylvania Turnpike are built to withstand the heaviest traffic. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


j 
| 


TO MANUFACTURERS EVERYWHERE: 
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Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. « TORONTO, ONT, Busin 


Awarded to twoplants 
McQuay- Norris Ord. 
M ¢ Dadiod 


ies called for completion of about 
|.000 units, but actual output will fall 
ort of that figure. 

General freight trailers account for 
TWost of the authorized output for the 
AEs half of 1945, totaling 11,248 units. 
ABBR ole trailers total 1,570; petroleum units, 
790825; off-highway jobs, 373; low beds and 
WBwwiers, 263; milk tanks, 130; and 
Tethers 255. 


aiser Moves 


Shipbuilder leases gypsum 
ompany and plans to expand 


eveals car design is ready. 


Henry J. Kaiser, the West Coast 
hipbuilder, is continuing to reveal his 
and for postwar industrial expansion. 
Leases Company—In San Francisco 
his week he announced an agreement 
vith Standard Gypsum Co. under which 
e will lease and expand that com- 
pany’s plants and will develop its mar- 
ets, especially for wallboard, a plan 
hich fits in with his scheme for pre- 
abricated home merchandising. A new 


ately by Kaiser, and additional West 
oast plants will be built at Oakland 
pnd Seattle. 

In Detroit last week, Kaiser moved 
pn another front. Filing of a motion for 
p temporary injunction established (1) 
hat Kaiser's postwar automobile plans 
have progressed to the point where he 
has completed designs, and (2) that he 
and his engineering team have parted 
in midstream. ; 
¢ To Settle Patents—Kaiser’s attorneys 
will go into court Aug. 7 to seek to re- 
strain Karl K. Probst and R. N. Harger, 
Detroit consulting engineers, from di- 
vulging details of development work 
that they did on the “Kaiser car” and 
the “jeep junior” for the West Coast 
shipbuilder. The suit is regarded pri- 
marily as a procedure agreed to by both 
parties to settle ownership of three 
patents. 

The deal by which Probst and Harger 

went on the Kaiser payroll mentioned 
these patents. The attorneys disagreed 
on the meaning of the phraseology, and 
the suit followed. 
*Contract Ends—Harger left Kaiser 
carly this year, but Probst continued and 
moved along when the Michigan opera- 
tions were transferred to the Fleetwings 
division of Kaiser Cargo, Inc. (BW— 
Apr.15’44,p32). Shortly afterward, how- 
cver, Probst’s contract ended, and 
he returned to Michigan to take on 
other work. So far as is known Kaiser 
has made no replacement as yet. 
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allboard market. Detroit suit | 


ompany will be formed, financed pri- | 


XPECT to take a vacation this summer? 
You won’t want to take away with 
you a lot of vexatious worries that might 
easily be left behind. Your vacation can 
be spoiled by: 
Fear of safety of your locked-up house 
and possible burglary. 
. Broken windows. 
. Water damage and explosion. 
. Aircraft and other vehicles damage. 
Loss of use of premises. 
. Accidents to persons on premises. 
. Stolen baggage and other property. 
. Personal liability including participa- 
tion in sports and many other similar 
hazards. 


Obviously, the more precautions you take 


against the possibility of loss and damage 
suits, the greater your peace of mind, the 
more beneficial your vacation, the better 
that long-needed rest . . . the happier 
your family will be too. 

By consulting an agent for our Com- 
panies or your own insurance broker 
about our New Residence Combination 
Policy you will learn how simply and 
inexpensively you can enjoy complete 
year-round protection at home or away 
Act now ... It’s peace-of-mind insurance. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Orrices: 100 Broadway, New Y ork 


Today every executive is alert to the neces- 
sity of better techniques in dealing with 
others for the furtherance of the common 
objective. Here is a special edition of 
this sound and stimulating manual for every 
man who wants to improve his methods of 
getting along with others 


The Technique of 


EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


Shows how to deal 
with problems of: 


—responsibility 
—discipline 
—executive stimulation yo te 
—constructiveness 
—self-assertion and self- 

expression 
—leadership ual. 
—justice ‘ successful 
—analysis of labor require- practical 

ments 
—introduction of the new minimum 

employee edition a 
—difficulties with subordi- 

nates trol has been added. 
—opposition 
—stubborness 
—disloyalty BeQBaw Sits BOOK CO. 
—dishonesty 
—immorality tive Control, W: 
— irresponsibility 10 
—the agitator age, or return 
—difficulties with superiors on 
-cupenuae te errors meme .. 

Address 
City and 

See it 10 — Pac 

On approva Compéne 
SEND THIS COUPON 


By ERWIN H. SCHELL, Professor of Business Management, 


a quality that can be definitely de- 
veloped by anyone who will follow the 
simple methods laid down in this man- 
Defines the tools of executive con- 
trol; outlines the factors involved in the 


ting a maximum output of work with a 


influence of the current emergency upon 
the various téchniques of executive con- 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Price, only $2.00 


that executive technique is 
mysterious sixth sense, but 


handling of others; 
and usable methods for get- 


gives 


amount of friction. In this 
new chapter discussing the 


Send me Schell’s The Technique of Execu- 
Edition, 


nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WAR BONDS 


Its what goes on INSIDE that counts 


Inside an engine, metallurgical at 
history is being written in piston rings 


For some time now, the Pedrick piston rings we supply for 
United Nations aircraft engines have been made out of our 
new C-20 metal. No piston rings must meet a tougher test, 
for these engines power the world’s fastest planes. Pedrick 
rings made of C-20 metal have more than twice the tensile 
strength of rings made of usual castings . . . and they are 
being used both with, and without, PORUS-KROME plating. 

This is an example of the practical developments which 
war-production has created to assure even better piston ring 
performance in post-war truck, bus, car, and tractor engines, 
as well as in Diesel engines, compressors, pumps, and hydraulic 
equipment. Always insist on Pedrick precisioneered pistori 
rings for top efficiency. WILKENING MANUFACTURING Co., 
Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing 
Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


frrecisioneeted PISTON RINGS 


Micro-photo 
of Pedrick C-20 | 


NEW PRODUCTS 


“Liqui-jector” 


‘wo porous ceramic tubes—o; 
ently water-repellent, the oth 
permeable but air-imperviou 
tute the business parts of the | 
jector, the new automatic liquid 
arator deyeloped by the Selas Crp 
America, Erie Ave., & D St. Phiilag 
phia 34. It will be manufact fos 
pipe sizes up to 1} in. and 
line pressures up to 100 psi. 

Purpose of the ingenious dc ic¢ 
the automatic and continuous jc 
of condensate (water droplets, 
mist) and atmospheric dirt fro 
pressed air or gas lines to preveiit 
age to pneumatic tools, air com, 


atmospheric gas generators, air-actuated 
control systems, vapor quench lines, 
spray and blast equipment, or other ap 
paratus in which moisture may corrode 
equipment or damage work. 

Moisture in gas or air passing throug! 
the water-repellent tube, which has an 
average of 50,000 pore openings to the 
square inch, is caught on its surface 
As water accumulates there, it drop 
down into a well where the water-per- 
meable but air-impervious tube, which 
has an average of 720,000,000 pore op- 
enings to the inch, acts as a wick, draw- 
ing the water out of the separator and 
disposing of it without allowing the 


| gas or air to escape. 


IMPROVE WITH AGE...HOLD ON TO THEM 


“Opti-kleen” 


Lenses that have been coated with 
magnesium fluoride to reduce interior 
reflections and permit the passage of 
additional light (BW —Feb.26'44,p52 
are said to be cleaned safely and cfh- 
ciently with Opti-kleen, the new lens 
cleaning fluid formulated by the Beil & 
Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave. 
Chicago. Because such coatings may be 
severely damaged by cleansers contain- 
ing wax, the information is said to be 
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Bu 


duc from the cleaning fluid being left 


“1 jg ool rey ossibility pen MP LOY & E & 
on the surface of the glass” and is thus WR E 

—- KATING IN O1> 
High-Speed Copper Plate <4 S . 


Back in 1938 E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, Del., 
brought out an electroplating process 
that achieved heavier deposits of copper 
in a shorter time than had before been 
possible. It employed a sodium copper 
cyanide bath operating at high current 
densities. Now the company announces 
development of a new and improved 
High-Speed Copper Plating Process that 
uses a bath of potassium cyanide and 
other potassium salts at still higher cur- 
rent densities. Desired thicknesses of 
copper deposit are said to be “‘now ac- 
quired in an even shorter plating time” 
-because the “higher the current den- 
sity .. . the more rapid the rate of cop- 
per deposition. ‘The new bath is also 
more stable and easier to rinse.” 


THINGS TO COME 


Office desks now being engi- 
neered for peacetime office work- 
ers will be designed on the very 
valid assumption that “average 
human beings” with preferences 
for desks of average height are few 
and far between. Hence desk 
heights will be adjustable not only 
for the tall executive who prefers 
a low desk but for his short secre- ee 
tary who really believes she can do 


igh ded Pemsechesst 1 End the danger quickly with SPEEDI-DRI 


Footrests will be adjustable to 


leg length. Drawers will be sus- A BLEEDING, oil-soaked floor makes a great skating-rink, but it’s 


pension hung after the manner of 
those in modern filing cabinets to 
permit access to the farthest cran- 


dangerous to life and limb, it slows production, and it’s a serious 
fire-hazard. SPEEDI-DRI is your best answer. This light-reflecting, 


nies. Many wood desks will be | granular, oil- and grease-absorbent acts as a poultice for sick, slick 
impregnated with synthetic plas- || floors, soaking up fresh oil rapidly and even drawing out old deposits 
tics, for permanency of finish and | | til A lik Th va d. i id 
resistance to shrinking, splinter- || “til your floors are like new. The minute it’s spread, it provides 
ing, and fire. All edges will be a non-skid footing that prevents many a slipping accident. What's 
a both for appearance and more, it’s fire-retardant! Easily spread and cleaned-up without 
or protection to clothing. interrupting production, it saves hours of porter-labor, SPEEDI-DRI 
When it again becomes feasible || as many other uses, too. Write for literature and FREE SAMPLE. . 
Rees to put the family power cruiser || SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
ge back into the water, replacement Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


‘ : , a a1 

> od diesel engines will be available West Coast — Woverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
pd with the same over-all dimensions 
| 


cfh- and the same weights as gasoline 
}| cngines of equivalent horsepower. 


Since diesels use fewer gallons of 
less expensive fuel to the mile, * 
postwar cruising will be extended 


in radius and made less costly. o1L AND GREASE ABSORBENT 
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An Acknowledgment 


by Crosley 


eee TO THE PUBLIC 


We who work at Crosley owe our livelihood to millions 
of fellow Americans who have bought Crosley radios, 


refrigerators and other household appliances. 


To these millions of customers, we also owe our mod- 
ern plants and equipment, and the important position 


we hold in the home appliance industry. 


When war came, we converted immediately and totally 
to war production. As long as war materials are needed, 
we will continue to produce them to the limit of our 
capacity. We are turning out the weapons of victory 
with the same skill, the same experienced watchfulness, 
and to the same uncompromising standards that dis- 


tinguished Crosley pre-war products. 


After the war, we shall again produce for the public 


the obligations of peacetime—the finest refrigerators, 
radios and appliances they can buy — applying the 
lessons of war to a program of continuous product 


development and improvement. 


e-- TO THE “TRADE” 


We have supplied American homes with Crosley re- 
frigerators, radios, ranges, washers and ironers through 
loyal Crosley dealers and distributors. These business 
partners know that our policy before the war was to 
provide them with the right products at the right 
prices together with consistent advertising, sales pro- 


motion and dealer helps. This will continue to be our 
policy. 


Reconversion, after the war, will be accomplished as 


qu ! 
pos 


tha’ 


I 


ors, 
the 


luct 


quickly as our duty to national security permits. Our 
postwar Crosley products will embody the same values 


that, in our last peacetime year, gave Crosley dealers 


and distributors the greatest sales increases in their 
history. We assure fair and equitable distribution until 
a fully restored production schedule makes possible 


immediate delivery of all orders. 


e--- TO OUR ORGANIZATION 


To the 9,000 workers who are Crosley we are obligated 
to provide satisfactory working conditions, a full return 
for their effort, encouragement of individual initiative 
and self-improvement, complete understanding, and 


sincere recognition of the importance of the individual. 


To former Crosley people, now serving their country, 
we pledge every consideration in all our postwar 
planning plus every assistance in readjusting themselves 


to the way of life they have struggled to preserve. 


e-- TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


In the neighborhood of 2500 other companies provide 


materials, fabricated parts and special equipment to 
speed up Crosley production of more than forty vital 
war weapons—including 2-way radios, gun sights and 
secret radar applications. Each of these companies has 
made a contribution in quality and workmanship which 


we are proud to acknowledge. 


These same manufacturers and others will help us to 
produce Crosley refrigerators, radios, ranges, washers 
and ironers when conditions again permit their manu- 
facture for consumer use. We have worked together to 
win the war. We shall keep on working together to 


insure the peace. 


As a substantial unit in American industry, we have 
a continuing obligation to other units to maintain high 
standards for our products and high ethics in our 
business dealings. We hope our business policies shall 
reflect credit upon American industry as a whole, as 


well as upon the Crosley organization. 


GROSEEY 


THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appli- 
ances, and the Crosley Car. Home of WLW, “The Nation's Station.” 


POWELL 
VALVES 
by poresotiplion 


For almost a century Powell Engineering 

has been ‘‘writing’’—and Powell crafts- 
n “‘filling’’—prescriptions for valves to 

meet specific conditions in flow control. 


Today, the complete Powell Line includes 
all types of valves in bronze, iron, steel, 
pure metals and special alloys to meet the 
needs of every branch of Industry. 

And, for any new conditions which may 
arise, Powell's clinical know-how, gained in 
thousands of ‘‘cases”’, is yours forthe asking. 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


Fig. 375—Bronze 
Gate Valve _ for 
200 pounds W.P. 


ends, union bon- 
net, inside screw 
rising stem and 
a special hard 
bronze disc. 
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MARKETING 


Census Samples 


Old-line bureau delves 
into new fields. Sampling gives 
quick answers to war queries, 
will be used widely in future. 


From comparatively small beginnings, 

the Census Bureau’s use of sampling 
techniques has bloomed into a service 
which before long may rank with the 
bureau’s three old faithfuls—the decen- 
nial census of population, the quin- 
quennial census of agriculture, and the 
biennial census of manufactures. 
e Annual Sample Planned—Officials are 
now preparing budget estimates for the 
first nationwide sample census of popu- 
lation in April, 1946. Based on a 4% 
sample, the survey would thereafter be 
taken annually as a continuing check on 
population between the regular decen- 
nial censuses. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, census ex 
are drawing up questions for a su 
mentary survey, based on a 6% sar. \¢. 
to be run off in conjunction with «\\c 
regular census of agriculture, w) ich 
will be taken next January. 

These two projects will be the «cn. 
sus’ biggest sampling jobs to date, ut 
officials have no qualms about {)icir 
success. Census sampling techniquc. are 
out of the test-tube stage. 

e@ First Tried in 1937—The burciy’s 
first use of a major sample was in con 
junction with the 1940 census. A 5% 
sample gave census takers suppleimen 
tary information on such subjects as the 
foreign-born population, veterans and 
social security status, and fertility rates 

The government first got into sam. 
pling techniques with the 1937 census 
of unemployment. A_ special agency 
was set up to handle this census, but 
many of the bureau’s present sampling 
technicians cut their teeth on the job 
Out of this census grew the WPA‘ 
Sample Surveys Section which was taken 
over by the Census Bureau (along with 


The Census Bureau now has com- 
plete returns from its sample count of 
noses to determine the population of 
ten war-swollen areas. Muskegon, 
Mich., has been added to the original 
list of nine areas (BW —Apr.29'44, 
p86). This is how the areas have 

‘fared, populationwise, since the 1940 


Mobile County, 


Portland-Vancouver (Clackamas, 
Washington counties, Ore.; 
WRU 6c kvcs se nvdeioeseLs 
counties, Wash.) a 

San Diego Pens IS Shee aes 

San Francisco Bay (Alameda, 
Marin, San Francisco, 
Solano counties, Calif.) 
* Preliminary 


1 Survey made March, 1944 
2 Survey made April, 1944 


Ten War Areas and How They Grew 


Area 
Charleston County, S.C. ............. 
Detroit-Willow Run (Oakland, 


Macomb, 


Wayne, and Washtenaw counties, Mich.).. 2,664,000** 2,458,139 8.0 
Hampton Roads (Hampton, Newport News, 

Norfolk, Portsmouth, and South Norfolk 

cities; Elizabeth City, Norfolk, Princess 

Anne, and Warwick counties, Va.)........ 494,000** 343,423 43.8 
Los Angeles (Los Angeles and Orange counties, 

SEE aca tena haled od Mes aactaietas oe com 3,356,969 2,916,403 15.1 


OR ee 
Muskegon County, Mich. ................. 


Multnomah, 
Clark County, 


Puget Sound (King, am. Pierce, Sachomish 


Contra Costa, 
San Mateo, 


108.000** 94,501 14.1 
660,583° 501,275 31.8 
990,000** 820,202 20.7 
415,875' 289,348 43.7 
and 
.... 1,840,545? 1,461,804 25.9 


decennial census. Figures are for 
total resident population. They in- 
clude residents absent from the areas 
at the time the census was taken, but 
exclude visitors who ordinarily liv: 
elsewhere. They exclude members of 
the armed forces living on militar 
and naval reservations. 


Population From Populationon Percent 
Sample Census Apr. 1, 1940 = Increas 
167,195" 121,105 38.1 


233,891? 141,974 64.7 


3 Survey made May, 1944 
4 Survey made June, 1944 
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o Bring You 
Fresh Fruit for Breakfast 


General American Tank Cars 
carry chemicals used to pro- 
tect fruit orchards. 


The ripe fruit, ready for ship- 
ment, has its flavor guarded 
by General American Pre- 
cooling Service. 


GENERAL AMERICAN | 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
Chicago 


--.is then kept FRESH on the 
way to you in General Ameri- 
can Refrigerator Cars. seule 


_ Bulk liquid storage terminals 


Builders and operators of specialized railroad freight cars 


One of a series of advertisements designed to Pressure vessels and other welded equipment 


thow General American’s contribution to 
everyday living and our part in the efficiency 
ot American Industry during war and peace. 


Process equipment of all kind 


Precooling service for fruits and vegetables 


The bushing. of wear- resisting 
Ampco metal and the steel 
flange ready for welding. 


- 


4 
CG St 


The finished job . . . welded . . . ma- 
chined . . . ready for installation. 


— 


YY 


j 
4 
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in fabricating frictional parts 


Welding — the fabricating method which 
has made such tremendous strides in war 
production — offers you an economical 
means of fabricating dissimilar metals, 
building up bearing surfaces on cheaper 
base metals, etc. 

Illustrated above is an example of the 
tremendous savings that can be made by 
welding a bushing of Ampco Metal to.a 
steel flange. Ampco-Trode coated alumi- 
num bronze welding electrodes give you 
weld metal that is comparable in strength, 
ductility, and bearing qualities with the 
various grades of Ampco Metal — the 
superior aluminum bronze alloy. Any 


Ampco Metallurgical 
Specialties 
Ampco Metal — a grade 
to mee your requirements. 
+ « « Ampcoloy (general 
industrial bromzes) . . « 
Special Copper-base-Alloys. 


a 


for machinery. .. with 


Ampco-lTrode 


WELDING ELECTRODES 


The Metal without an Equal 


grade of Ampco-Trode, selected for your 
required physical properties, can be weld- 
ed to practically all combinations of metals 
and their alloys. 


? Perhaps you can apply this modern fab- 
ricating method to your product. Invest- 
igate — a letter or postcard will place a 
competent field engineer at your service 
immediately without charge. 
Write today for Ampco-Trode 
bulletin 61 and further information. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Department BW-7 Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Sand Castings .. . Centrif- 
ugal Castings .. . Extrud- 
ed and other Wrought 
Products . . . Precision- 
machined Parts .. . 
Ampco Non-Sparking 
Safety Tools. 


w-3 


its monthly report on the labo: 
in 1942 (BW—Sep.1242,p24). 

@ Job Expanded by War—Comb: 
own sampling staff with forme: 
workers, the Census Bureau | 
set up a field service to han 

ple surveys for all government 

on a reimbursable basis. Warti1 

in population and industry, | 
agencies’ need for spot info: 

have pushed the Census Burea 

pling techniques farther in tw 

than they might ordinarily ha 

in ten. 

In the past year, the bureau 
off four major sample surveys 
sumer reactions to civilian goods’ shor. 
ages for the Office of Civilian Ro quiz 
ments—one general survey, one 01: fam 
equipment, one on durable go: ; 
on textiles. A fifth OCR survey, th 
time of retail stores, is now b< Dre. 
tested in Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Birmins. 
ham, Ala. OCR may also sponsor 3. 
other farm and another textil 
within the next few months. 

@ Wide Range of Surveys—OP\; 
“food diary”—a continuing sample of 
the ration experiences of between 2,' 
and 3,000 housewives—is hand 

the Census Bureau. 

The bureau has gained experic: 
its nationwide sample survey of poy 
lation by running spot checks on t 
war-boom areas for the Committee for 
Congested Production Areas (table, 
page 88). 

For the Office of Defense Transport:- 
tion, the census has conducted two ma. 
jor surveys, spot checking means of 
transportation used in 100 cities. 

A survey for WPB and the armed 
forces on small business got the bureau 
into the field of “attitudinal” (as opposed 
to purely factual) sampling for the first 
time. By slashing the Office of War 
Information’s budget, Congress has 
made it impossible for OWI to con- 
tinue its attitudinal surveys (on such 
subjects as what the public thinks of 
price control and rationing). The Cen- 
sus Bureau may fall heir to some of 
OWl’s work. 

The Census Bureau has continued 
WPA’s spot check of housing cond- 
tions for the National Housing Agency, 
and has run off some 800 of these sur- 
veys so far. 

e Sampling Techniques Vary—In most 
of its surveys, the Bureau has used sub- 
samples of the sample it canvasses fot 
the labor report. Thirty thousand house- 
holds are covered each month for this 
report, but the total number of house- 
holds on the bureau’s list is six to eight 
times this large. This master sample 
was enlarged and completely revised 
about a year ago by a special unit de 
voted to research in sampling techniques. 
Principal difference between the bu 
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nt 


armed 
bureau 
pposed 


he first 


condi 
\ZENCY, 
SC SUT 


1 most 
‘d sub- 


ses for 


y's sampling techniques and those 
sed by commercial market research 
wencics is that the bureau has devel- 
xed the area sample (under which 
ch characteristics as age, income 
oup, SEX, religion, color, etc., are ob- 
hined as derivatives of carefully se- 
cted geographic samples) as opposed 
p the quota sample (in which investiga- 
os set out to obtain a a per- 
ientag¢ of correspondents having the 
arious characteristics). Chief argument 
jvanced for area sampling is that it 


irtually eliminates the element of bias | 


n the part of interviewers. 


Merits of Area Sample—Area sam- | 


ling also lends itself to the use of 
pil-backs. Interviewers go back a sec- 
d, and even a third, time if they don’t 
ptch respondents at home on the first 


‘One argument advanced against area 
pmpling he been its expense. Census 
perts argue that once the overhead 
f making a master sample has been 
t, costs are no more (and may even 
e less) than for other types of surveys. 
ey point out that area samples have 
ready been used, commercially, in 
ngland. 

Several large market research groups, 
hich were skeptical of the bureau’s 
rchniques a few years ago, now have 
ca sampling on their postwar planning 
sts. 

Broad Plans for Postwar—The bureau 
so uses sampling techniques to verify 
sown operations. The use of a 10% 
mple makes it possible to get mortality 
atistics within a matter of weeks—it 
ce took ten months to a year. A 
mple of retail stores, now being devel- 
ped (it will get its first try-out in the 
)CR survey), will form the basis for a 
gular series of retail trade statistics. 
fter the war, the bureau expects to 
ake wide use of sampling to get cur- 


nt industrial statistics on production, | 


hipments, and inventories. 


Census officials disclaim any ambi- 


ons to preempt the functions of com- 
ercial market research agencies. They 
int out that a government agency is 
ot likely to get into the field of brand 
eferences, and they believe that their 
ok will form the foundation for a 
ider development of private statistical 
TVICeS. 

There are other limitations on the 
cams of the bureau’s young techni- 
ans. Census must guard its goodwill 
klously and it cannot go along in any 
ey which might prejudice its rela- 
ons with the public. For this reason, 
¢ bureau is handling its attitudinal 
veys gingerly. Its experts knock out 
any questions which other agencies 
uld like to ask. Thus, census re- 
tly threw a question on premarital 
x experience out of one survey. 
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Senerate the Electric Power at 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
“2, Qe) y ’ ising” 


REG. US PAT OFF 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Housep in this stately building, with its classic Greek 
columns and attractive facade, are the giant printing presses and 
various kinds of machinery which produce the beautiful art calendars 
and the “thousand and one” clever, useful items of Remembrance 
Advertising, that have earned for Brown & Bigelow the reputation 
as “The House of Quality” in the advertising specialties field. 


To produce this merchandise economically requires an abun- 
dant supply of unfailing and low cost power. Since 1922 this com- 
pw has been generating its electric power with Skinner “Universal 

naflow” Steam Engines—utilizing the exhaust steam for heating and 
processing purposes. By so doing, the farsighted, efficient manage- 
ment has saved, and will continue to save, many thousands of dollars 
in power cost. 

Like Brown & Bigelow, more than 2,000 power users in indus- 
tries and institutions of vari- 
ous types are making savings 
by producing electric power 
with Skinner “Universal Una- 
flow” Steam Engines. Case 
studies pertaining to your 
particular industry will be 
sent upon request. Our re- 
search and engineering de- 
partments are available now 
to discuss your power costs 
for the future. 


Panoramic view of the Brown & Bigelow power plant, showing the 2-cylinder 
vertical and two horizontal Skinner “Universal Unafiow” Steam Engines. 


Do More Than Before—Buy EXTRA War Bonds 


For Over 75 Years, Doing One Thing Well—Building Steam Engines 
SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


Plugging a Name 


Adoption of penicillin as 
a product enables Schenley to 
reach consumers through media 
which reject liquor copy. 


When the Schenley Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., subsidiary of Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp., went into production of 
the Bee: drug penicillin late last 
year, it was considered a logical move 
in drug circles, no matter how odd it 
seemed to the usual consumer of other 
Schenley products. 

e@ More Than Bacteriology—Like Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. and other non- 
drug houses called in to hasten mass 
production of penicillin, Schenley had 
experience in bacteriological research 


and fermentation chemistry, the process 
by which penicillin is made. 

However, the company’s old asso- 
ciates in the distillery so dalle are now 
beginning to wonder whether Schenley 


company’s wines and liquors sta 


1 to 
benefit if Schenley continues ti yy 
time on the radio and space in cy, 


papers and magazines that  { 
liquor copy to advertise its penic in, 
@ Forced Into Line—Most 


Civilian consumption of fruits and 
vegetables—both fresh and canned— 
increased markedly during the thir- 
ties for several reasons. One was the 


sumers on the importance of vita- 
mins and related nutrition factors. 
Another was the unprofitableness of 


the depression, which caused many 
farmers to switch in part to truck 
farming. 

eA Wartime Trend—Consumption 
has followed a diverse pattern since 
the start of the war. Canned fruits 
and vegetables have fallen off 
sharply despite record packs, because 
of the huge demands for the armed 
forces and lend-lease (BW-—Jul.8'44, 


uce consumption has not shown 
any definite trend. 

Sharp breaks in both fruits and 
vegetables in 1943 were caused by 
a combination of short crops and 
high prices. Requirements for the 
armed forces have been offset partly 
bythe output of Victory gardens. 

@ Peacetime Shortages?—The 
war outlook is unpredictable, even 
assuming a national income higher 
than before the war. Undoubtedly 
demand then will be sufficient to 
support a higher level of consump- 
tion, but there may not be enough 
production to satisfy this demand at 
prices consumers are willing to pay. 

Traditionally, farmers’ production 
habits are pretty stable, and they will 
have to be shown a definite advan- 
tage before they will grow more vege- 


ambitious campaign to educate con- 


many traditional export crops during 


p19). The movement of fresh prod- 


post- 


had something more than penicillin in pen cillin 
mind. Already Schenley has begun to now goes to the armed forces; t}, tes 
capitalize on the drug eat asa peg is allocated by the War Prod: ‘tiop 
for advertising the Schenley name in Board in civilian channels—w. hoy 
media which refuse liquor advertising. brand names. Ultimately, the’; ; 
@ On the Air—Biggest feature so far is chance that the product mht av | al} 
the campaign Schenley launched in become a household remedy (clin, 
June over the Columbia Broadcasting inary medical reports indicate tht it 
System. Advertising penicillin exclu- not very toxic or harmful to th. p; 
sively, the program stars Raymond _ tient), and it is that prospect —quit 
Massey in “The Doctor Fights,” a apart from the goodwill or instititiong 
dramatic series based on the lives of values of present campaigns—which ; 
noted doctors. forcing even the old-line drug lous 
While obviously no mention of to consider advertising. 
Schenley liquors is made on this pro- These houses hoped at first that such 
gram, the trade figures that Schenley companies as Schenley,and Comercial 
is a distinctive trade name whether Solvents would abandon penicillin afte 
used on liquor or drugs. Hence, the — the war, or at worst would manutactur 
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tables and fruits. This means profit 
margins which expand relative to 
those on competitive crops. 

@ The Questions—Prices of fruits and 


and orchard products (notorious!\ 
yo tyre crops) outpace those on 
ot 


er farm products? 
The question is this: Will con- 


sumers be willing to bid prices of 
fruits and vegetables high enough to 
stimulate increased production? 


vegetables may rise—but what will 
happen to other farm prices? And 
may not production costs of truck 
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for the so-called ethical drug houses, 
which could distribute the product 
ynder their own brand names. By now, 
this is obviously not the plan. 
Schenley’s is the major consumer 


ate | campaign, but Commercial Solvents is 
F conducting a big drive in 56 medical 


and hospital journals and all national 


Vdrug trade journals. It has also dis- 
‘Bi tributed 100,000 booklets detailing the 


nae of penicillin to the nation’s 


ysicians,, who often get their first | 


information about the practical uses 


} of new drugs in such manner and who | 
have been left particularly in the dark | 


about penicillin. 
e Other Irons in the Fire?—What par- 
ticularly worries the regular drug houses 
about the Schenley campaign is the 
hint they find in it that the company 
may go into production of other drugs. 
A noncommittal statement recently 
issued by the company to the trade 
press indicates that such a line is under 
consideration. And certainly with the 
facilities now operating in penicillin 
production, it would not be a radical 
departure. 
e Price Factor Weighed—Mass produc- 
tion methods as employed by such com- 
panies as Schenley and Commercial 
Solvents could, it is argued in some 
trade quarters, result in considerably 
lower prices for 7 items than those 
now current in the drug industry. 


MEAT IN FLIGHT 


Postwar possibilities of shipping a 
wide variety of perishable foods by air 
are being studied by Wayne University 
at Detroit in conjunction with the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and United 
Air Lines (BW —Jun.10’44,p62). 

Now a large meat packer, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co. of Austin, Minn., has 
announced that it is considering peace- 
time plans for air shipments of meat— 
at least of choice cuts—to both sea- 
boards. The company doesn’t plan 
immediate tests, but its officials believe 
that the scheme warrants a thorough 
exploration when conditions permit. 
Chief problem of such shipments is ex- 
pected to be absorption of the higher 
07 ance costs (BW —Jul.8'44, 
p44). 


RETAIL PRICE GUIDE SOUGHT 


The nation’s retailers and OPA offi- 
cials will make one more stab at a 
meeting of minds on a new over-all 
price regulation (BW-—Jun.17’44,p5) 
for nonfood retailers Aug. 29 in New 
York. 

Retail “task committees” will con- 
fer meanwhile on refinements of the 
new proposals—key to which is retailers’ 
Isistence on a regulation that will 
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THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


JUNE 30, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations. . . . 
Other Securities 


$ 98,892,147.76 
273,272,261.45 
8,825,428.75 
92,132,065.81 
Investment in Banking Premises 1,650,000.00 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
of Credit 


NE ga a ee 6 ee Suk Ao 


817,419.16 
1,066,804.36 
156,383.02 
$476,812,510.31 


Se Ae ee ee ee ee 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock. . ..... =. $ 9,000,000.00 

9,000,000.00 

2,098,202.83 $ 20,098,202.83 

2,937,711.04 
817,419.16 
678,673.01 
563,248.31 


Surplus. ee 
Undivided Profits . 


Reserves 


Acceptances.and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest and Expenses 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Corporation, Individual and 


ank Deposits $281,625,716.38 
38,189,892.15 


19,176,634.03 


Savings Deposits . . . 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 


U. S. Government War Loan 


Account 112,725,013.40 451,717,255.96 


$476,812,510.31 
Contingent Liability on unused loan 
commitments to customers $ 32,534,974.20 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $134,7 32,540.72 are pledged to 
secure trust and public deposits, U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


. SANTA CLARA COUNTY 
MANUFACTURERS ARE 


S{.([10 PACIFIC BASIN MARKETS 


Apr ESSENTIAL RAW MATERIALS 


Santa Clara County is the population center of 
the Pacific Coast-located on San Francisco Bay 


In poetry, distance may lend enchantment... 
practical business, it pays to be in the center of things. This is 
particularly true on the Pacific Coast with its vast distances. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED—IN EVERY WAY 


Santa Clara County manufacturers are located at the population 


but when it comes to 


center of the Pacific Coast... close to all markets...and in an ideal 
position to effect economies in selling and distribution costs. The 
same advantages apply to foreign trade. Located on San Francisco 


Bay, the entire Pacific Basin area is within easy reach. wf he 


"il 
Siz e =— 
RAW MATERIALS—IN PROFUSION ey ps 


Minerals, lumber, agricultural products “= 


and hosts of other raw materials are avail- ~“—— ty. 
able in Santa Clara County—for practi- 


Je 
ZAATINWNS 


“Post War Pacific Coast” 


cally any manufacturing operation. 
Electric lines tap the greatest power pool 
in the world—at exceptionally favorable 
rates. And similar abundant supplies of 
natural gas, water, petroleum products 
and other materials are available. 


this aggressive new man- 
ufacturing area. Labor — 
climate — land — markets, 
etc. Write on your busi- 
ness letterhead for a copy. 
Ic’s free. 


orpr. W SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY ZGooniz 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


gives every detail abouc + 


permit them to maintain historic 
margins as a substitute for the Ge ¢r,) 
Maximum Price Regulation and | the; 
orders which hold stores to Mirch 
1942, price levels. 


Most of the trade and local (pA | 


officials think that the federal «fice 
will have to accept the retailers’ pro. 
posals in some form, if only in order to 
legalize what retailers are actual], do. 
ing in current pricing. OPA notwith. 
standing, the bulk of the country’s simall 


retailers still run their business by rule 


of thumb—and that means historic 
markups. 


Efficiency Pays 
Survey of auto dealers by 
WPB shows that ingenious ones 
have boosted their service sales 
despite parts shortages. 


Smart automobile dealers are sur 

mounting the shortage of mechanics b; 
more efficient operations in their repair 
shops. The difference between good and 
bad operations is strikingly eon in 
a survey just completed among central 
midwest auto dealers by the Automo- 
tive Division of the War Production 
Board. 
@ Parts Still Short—However, the deal- 
ers can’t do anything about parts scarci- 
ties caused by short manufacturing fa- 
cilities, the report points out. No solu- 
tion exists for this bottleneck today, and 
WPB may conceivably attempt to help 
the dealers by a move in another direc. 
tion—extending the permissible size of 
their inventories from a 60- to 120-day 
supply. 

Variances in service sales, however, 
are due almost entirely to the ingenuity 
of the individual dealers. One dealer's 
sales averaged $229 per man per month, 
while another had average volume of 
$1,258. All dealers together provided 
a per-man average of $600. 

Higher prices for parts of more ex- 

pensive cars would naturally affect the 
dollar volume of individual dealers, but 
that factor would explain only a fraction 
of the wide differences evident in the 
reports. 
@ Sales Climbing—Service sales rose uni- 
formly during 1944, the report shows. 
One group of eight dealers in a low- 
priced car averaged $72,407 monthly 
in repair sales volume so far this year, 
against $63,093 in 1943. Average sales 
per mechanic were $664 so far this year, 
against $596 in 1943. 

Another group representing a differ 
ent manufacturer reported average sale: 
per mechanic of $593, compared with 
$487 last year. Among twelve dealers 
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1944 


‘Social consciousness" 
or just good business judgment 


Vhen an employer provides pensions or group annuities for 
mployees he is said to be “socially conscious.” 

He may be. 

But he is also a good business man. 


An employee worried about the future does something 
ss than his best work. A pension or an annuity helps to 
emove some of this worry; work flows more smoothly. 


But pensions and group annuities do more than this. 
hey help to keep your organization young —not only young 
mn years but young in spirit. The older employees do not 
tread the thinning years; a comfortable retirement is 
sured. The younger employees know that advancement 
s a reasonable possibility; the retirement of older employ- 
es guarantees this. And still younger men on the outside 

y: “That should be a good place to work, there is 

ways a chance to get ahead.” 


In the setting up of a pension plan or group annuity, the 


wy°hn Hancock Company offers you the benefit of its 


broad experience, conservative judgment and progressive 
viewpoint. This Company has had eighty years experience 
in keeping promises through all of life’s uncertainties - 

an experience which includes periods of prosperity and 
depression and all sorts of unexpected events. 

In the preparation of proposals we would be glad to 
work in conjunction with the trust officer of your bank, 
if you wish. For further information, get in touch with 
the John Hancock agent in your locality, or write to the 
Home Office of this Company. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


WOOD THAT'S 


You can’t drive it in with a paint brush 


DRIVING PRESERVATIVE DOWN into the fibers of a piece 
of wood takes more push than a brush can produce. 
People make buckets, boats and barrels out of wood 
because it resists penetration by liquids. Penetration 
means the difference between real treated lumber— 
pressure-treated *lumber—and lumber that has only 
been painted with or dipped in preservative. Decay and 
termites work through thin films of poison in a short time. 


THAT’S WHY Wolmanized Lumber* is given the kind of 
treatment vital to dependably long service life— 
vacuum-pressure impregnation in heavy steel cylinders. 
When the Wolman Salts* preservative is driven deep 
into the wood, ‘“‘fiber-fixation’’ holds it there, preventing 
leaching and loss of protection. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER has an enviable performance 
record. Among typical cases reported in the booklet, 
“Service Records for Wolmanized Lumber”, are laundry, 
bakery, paper and textile mill installations, bridges, 
railroad and mine structures. For a copy for reference in 
studying the worth of treated wood for your construction, 
write American Lumber & Treating Company, 1656 


McCormick Building, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
“Registered trade marks 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 


FOR SAFETY AND ENDURANCE 


of a third company the average 
$528 against $461. 

One group handling higher-pr ccd 

cars had average dollar sales per 
chanic of $873 compared with $75” in 
1943. Among dealers selling cars other 
than General Motors, Ford, and C}irys. 
ler, the average was $688 this year, 5597 
last year. 
e 30-Day Average—Parts inventories 
have generally risen, but not apace with 
the enlarged sales. In a few scattcred 
cases, auto dealers are working on a 
15-day supply of parts; the average is 
only modestly over 30 days. 

Jobber stocks have gained a little over 
last year’s figures. Retail truck outlets 
were also only modestly above last year’s 
levels, despite increasing maintenance 
requirements on the commercial jobs. 


MARKET PROVES COSTLY 


In the prosperous twenties, the city 


| of Portland, Ore., planned a_ public 
market that was to blaze a trail for all 


supermarkets. In the depression thirties, 
with the help of a big Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. loan, the $1,500,000 
project was Fnally built by a private 
company. 

Despite its merchandising innoya- 
tions, the market failed to click, and 


AZ 


FLYERS’ HELPER 

A novelty in aircraft instruments is 
an attitude indicator which shows a 
pilot his plane’s position in the air— 
without visual reference to the 
ground. The blind-flying device <e- 
veloped by Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
combines the principles of the artif- 
cial horizon, which indicates whether 
au airplane is flying level, with those 
of the turn-and-bank indicator. 
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» city refused to take it over from the 
jvate operators as it had contracted to 
when the market became a going 
cern 

Now, after a long court fight, Port- 
4 citizens have learned what the 
tket will cost them. At direction of 
e Oregon Supreme Court, a lower 
yrt has ordered the city to pay the 
yrtland Public Market Co., builders, 
500,000, with interest of 6%, amount- 
s to $300,000 over a ten-year period. 
|The damages represent “the differ- 
ce between value of the property at 
e time of the breach of contract and 
e agreed purchase price.” The city 
ntended that it was justified in not 
king over the market because the 
oject lost money almost from the be- 
mning. City officials now are con- 
Hering negotiating for use of the 
mage award toward purchase of the 
pilding—but not for use as a market 
e. 


OYA-WHEAT FOR BAKERS 


A number of soya milling and proc- 
sing companies have developed soya- 
se products that are sold for milk 
ternates as well as a soya flour of a 
ncentrated form to be blended with 
eat flour for bakery products. 
But the Commander-Larabee Milling 
0. of Minneapolis is the first of the 
g flour milling concerns to lend in- 
bsement to soya-wheat flour by intro- 
cing a special bakers’ flour composed 
ainly of wheat and a sma!l percentage 
soya flour. 
The combined flour is known as Nu- 
isoy and will be marketed through the 
gular Commander-Larabee sales force 
the East and North, and through 
¢ firm’s subsidiary, the Larabee Flour 
ills of Kansas City, Mo., for the 
uthern and central states. 
Commander-Larabee has opened a 
va division in which it is milling soya 
oducts and an all-soya flour in addi- 
on to Nutrisoy. 


EK PAPER FOR POLITICS 


Three Denver newspapermen who 
pe to start a new daily paper in a 
atime election year are fighting an 
phill battle. 

For one thing, their application to 
PB (which has been turned down) 
hd their appeal declare that Denver 
cks adequate fair political coverage. 
e big, powerful Chicago Tribune lost 
S fight to start a Milwaukee paper on 
milar grounds earlier this year (BW— 
pr.29'44,p94). WPB ruled that an 
location for this purpose would con- 
itute interference with freedom of the 
ess. 

In addition, the three-man Sundance 


ver 
tlets 
year’s 
lance 
bs. 
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For additional infor- 
mation send for the 
Birdsboro Hydraulic 
Plastic Press Catalog. 


High Precision Molding ? 


Powdered Metals, Abrasives or Plastics? If so, 
prevent off-gauges with this Birdsboro stress- 
compensating Hydraulic Press. New frame and 
cylinder construction minimizes deflections so 
parts may be pressed accurately to thickness. 
Self-contained with quick pressure adjustment, 
preset by handwheel. Can be arranged either 
for cold pressing or for hot work with steam 
platen— either single or multiple openings, 
single or two sided feed. Available in sizes 
from 250 to 3,000 tons. Larger sizes can be 
readily developed. Write Birdsboro today. 


BUY 
WAR 


BONDS 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. « Birdshoro, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC PLASTIC PRESSES 


Are You Doing Fanci 


Postwar , Planning ? 


Will you actually have the 


needed cash for reconversion ? 


ANY manufacturers . . . including some whose working capital 

position is the best in their history ...are going to find them- 
selves short of ready cash before income from civilian production is 
flowing in. 

They're going to need cash to reconvert or rebuild plants, tools, 
equipment . . . buy supplies and materials . . . meet payrolls, taxes, 
sales and advertising expenses. It’s going to be a real problem—moncy 
flowing out week after week . . . flowing out faster than wartime assets 
may become liquid . . . and with no income from sales for many months, 
perhaps a year or more. 


Plan Your Cash Requirements Now 


It’s not safe to assume that you'll have all the cash you'll need when 
your green light comes. Give your reconversion financial requirements 
the same advanced thinking and planning you've given production and 
merchandising. Plan mow what cash you will need during your transi- 
tion period. Pian now at what points on the road you will need it. 
Decide now what cash you can be absolutely certain of having on time from 

your own working capital. Plan mow where the balance is coming from. 
en you'll know you'll be able to operate successfully till your product 
reaches the market and brings you returns. 


Over A Billion Advanced Since Pearl Harbor 


Farsighted manufacturers, including some of the biggest, have done 
just such intelligent financial planning. They've planned for the outside 
cash they may need, when and if they need it. Since Pearl Harbor, 
Commercial Credit has advanced more than one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. And Commercial Credit is equipped and ready 
to exceed that record in the coming transition to civilian production. 


A Commercial Credit representative will be glad to sit down with © 


you and help you analyze your financial reconversion needs . . . and plan 
for them. He will explain how Commercial Credit is equipped to lend 
thousands or millions for any sound business need . .. to finance recon- 
version.. to give your business more working capital . . . to make tax 
or renegotiation is ments... to buy other companies, etc. Address your 
inquiry to Mr. . Nicodemus, Vice-President, Commercial Credit 
Company, Baltimore 2, Maryland. You will receive prompt attention. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Commercial Financing Divisions: 
New York Chicago SanFrancisco LosAngeles Portland, Ore. 
Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFPICES LOCATED iN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


Publishing Co. is asking for 275 + ns, 
newsprint monthly; WPB’s L-24) jy, 
ing says new papers get only 25 ‘ons 
— Sundance is sparked by | uge 

ervi, until recently public | stig 
director of the regional WPB office 3 
a former newspaperman, and by 
Stephen Russell and Emest Perrin 
Sundance already publishes a week 
advertising give-away with a 91,000 prig 
order, and handles other local print joh 
Its presses are equipped to handle th 
proposed daily 28-page tabloid. 

Sundance, in its WPB applicatin 
and appeal, claims Denver is “Po 
dominated” os Post is anti-New Ded 
The Rocky Mountain News, momix 
Scripps-Howard tabloid, is all out fy 
Thomas E. Dewey, the Republicy 
presidential nominee. 


Color Progress 


Industrial application o 
Ostwald system shows substa 
tial gains. Practical uses are de 
picted in display at New Yo 


Until the Container Corp. of, Amer 
ica developed an ingenious set of many 
als, charts, and indexes for putting the 
Ostwald system of color organization ty 
practical use (BW—Nov.21'42,p7) 
American knowledge of this 40-year-l 
scientific discovery was largely confine 
to physicists and to colorists who had 
been educated in Europe. 

@ Notable Progress—In the interval 
there has been substantial progress it 
the industrial application af the col 
principles developed by Wilhelm Ost 
wald, Nobel prize winner of the carlfY1 
1900’s. At a recent meeting of the Opt 
cal Society of America, several man 
facturers, merchandising companies, anf 
designers displayed the uses to whic 
~— have put this color tool. 

asic utility of the Ostwald classifica 
tion is that sure-fire harmonies resu! 
from using together those colors whic! 
have code symbols of recognized rela 
tionships under this system. 
@ Color Symbols—The first figure of 
symbol tells the hue. The followi 
letters tell the black-and-white conten 
Thus, any two colors whose hue nu 
bers differ by twelve and whose cod 
letters agree are directly compleme 
tary. 
Other color-harmonious relationship 
can be worked out in code almost 4 
simply, and checked by picking th 
color chips out of the books or index¢ 
for direct matching. 
@ Varied Uses—Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
exhibit at New York showed how th 
big mail-order house employs. the 
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nteal Now- even diapers are engineered! 


ress if 
e colo 
m Ost 
le by Es, even the diaper may be changed for the better _ sible a more absorbent diaper. ..a basic improvement 
1e Opt 


mani: thanks to the versatility of the rayon fiber. in this simplest and most fundamental of garments. 
les, ant ‘ “ 
whic Rayon, being man-made, can be tailor-made for a a 
: ; . ‘ This is an example of a mew use for a rayon fiber 
_. [gputicular job ...can be engineered to meet widely an? : 
assificg already in existence. Such developments are as much 


- resulmvarying human needs. 
whicl 
d rela 


a part of the program of continuous research being 


4 
e 


For instance, it is possible to produce a spun rayon carried on by the American Viscose Corporation...as 


fabric with a high degree of absorbency. This is one those that involve the creation of new fibers. 


re of 
lowi 
onten 
» nu 
e cod 
leme 


of the characteristics that helps make spun rayon gar- 
ments for men and women more comfortable during For the basic objective of this program is to bring 
summer heat. And this same characteristic makes pos- better and better fabrics to all the people of America. 


m ship 
wap? : etter way 
" MAMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | @@ ~ae 9 
ce . 0 Ou 

aden Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers Fu J hri 
CoM Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. S Rayon Fabrics 
w th Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.: This identification is awarded only to 

thes Piieen, W. Ve; Pout Seg. ve. fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 

% BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *& they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
1 serviceability. 
U.S. Pat. Of. 


Vast-Area War Plants Gain 
Big Savings in Man-Hours 


with Fénwell 


SELF-POWERED SCRUBBER-DRIER 


Floor-maintenance has come a long 
way since the days prior to the first 
Finnell mechanical scrubbers when 
all scrubbing, regardless of area, was 
done by hand. But the greatest and 
most important advance in floor- 
maintenance history-as embodied in 
the 215-G Finnell -comes at a time 
when it is needed most... when man- 
pouse is critically inadequate for the 
arge-scale scrubbing essential in vast- 
area war plants. Scrubbing and drying the 
floor in one operation, and under its own 
power, the 215-G Finnell speeds along open 
floorways at the rate of 15,000 sq. ft. an hour 
... working in and out of smaller spaces and 
making detours with the mobility of a jeep. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or litera- 
ture, phone or write nearest Finnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3807B East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneers aod oo peciali 4d4 in 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


APPROXIMATE 


-.-required 
to scrub and 
dry 15,000 sq. ft. 
of open-area 


methods of color control in w 
clothing. Color schemes in the 
ing and styling are worked out wiih the 
Ostwald equipment, and merch indi 
sources are- held to the predeter nine 
colors. Makeup of color pages in th 
catalog is checked to assure harmon 
between garments shown togeth 

Backgrounds, developing, a 
touching of color photograph 
keep to the predetermined (| 
color chips. Printing is control| 
larly. The result is more sati 
merchandise and promotion than 
this method was employed. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. uses 

manual and index equipment log 
somewhat similar lines, and a dozg 
other major merchandising organizatioy 
in the U. S. and Canada employ it ia 
varying degrees. 
e Harmony Stressed—Botany Mills fab 
rics designed by Pola Stout are held tp 
such color intervals under the Ostwald 
system that any combination of thee 
fabrics must be harmonious. The peren. 
nial line, which is maintained year after 
year, and the annual line, which change 
from year to year, are so designed that 
a customer can keep building a ward 
robe of these fabrics season after season 
with full confidence that it will at al 
times be a color-harmonious whole. 

More than two dozen textile and ng 
manufacturers use the Container Cop. 
charts and indexes in regulating thei 
color choices. 

Higgins Ink Co. adopted the Ostwalt 
classification under the guidance of Eg 
mont Arens, industrial designer. It 
exhibit at New York showed that each 
of its drawing inks strikes an exact colo 
interval which harmonizes with every 
other Higgins color. 
e@ For Packaging—Container Corp.’ 
own exhibit showed several packages of 
nationally known merchandise and thd 
code symbols of their colors on the Ost 
wald charts. Each package had bee 
designed for precise monochromati 
harmony. 

Application of this code to the colo 
problems of manufacturers, merchants 
graphic arts industries, paint and inj 
makers, and industrial designers ha 
progressed at a rate which has not sur 
prised the Container Corp.’s art dire 
tor, Egbert Jacobson. He developed th 
color tools for his company’s need, an 
has been selling duplicate equipment tf 
others as his only way to recover part 
the heavy development expense. 
eA Surprise—Completely unexpecte 
however, was its adoption by half 
dozen painting contractors in scattere 
cities. Ostwald chart users have unit 
tentionally made all of these sales, b 
producing their color chips to show thijtor 
painter exactly how they wanted theijaci 
office or factory walls redecorated. 


the 
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TRACER-BULLETS — 
TRUCK SIZE! 


HEADLIGHT BEAMS AGAINST THE NIGHT 
trace the course of hundreds of thou- 
sands of trucks, speeding urgent war- 
time cargoes across the nation .. . clip- 


ping vital hours and days... 


even at 


war-speed ... from delivery time. Trucks 
provide straight-line point-to-point 
freight service that no other transporta- 
tion system can offer. 


TRUCKS CARRY THE “VITAL FIFTH” OF ALL 
. S. FREIGHT AND CUT DELIVERY TIME IN HALF 


VER wonder about those trucks 
you see on the highway? Ever 
ander why America is so dependent 
them? The reason is this— 


chs carry one-fifth of all U. S. 
d-borne freight. 

over, it’s the vital fifth ... the 
h that’s got to reach its destination 
a hurry. 


plane propellers for bombers tak- 
off for Europe tomorrow. 


pth bombs for corvettes hankering 
a date with a wolf-pack in mid- 
an. 


‘on rings for tank motors now ap- 
aching the assembly line. 


Food from the nation’s farms, grana- 
ries and cattle ranges. 


4,500,000 trucks are doing this job— 
doing it day and night in spite of 
every kind of handicap. 

They could do it better if conflicting 


state and local laws governing truck 
lengths and weights were repealed 


. and if federal restrictions on 


manpower, new equipment and parts 
were eased. 


Let’s never forget that in war—and in 
peace—this is a motorized nation... 


that practically everything we eat... 
wear and use . . . comes all or part of 
the way by truck. 


Because of trucks, America can de- 
liver the goods with speed and im- 
pact no other nation on earth can 
match! So give our trucks the free- 
dom they need to keep on rolling. 


v 7 vy 


Write today for new, free booklet — 
“Trucks Go To War.” In it, vivid action 
pictures... detailed descriptions ... tell 
the colorful story of American men and 
trucks on our Fighting Fronts. 


re AMERICAN TRUCKING wos 


ERY MILE FREIGHT TRUCKS ROLL BRINGS VICTORY CLOSER 


LABOR 


Workers Rationed 


To facilitate operation of 
its manpower referral system, 
WMC orders priority schedule to 
govern job seekers on the loose. 


A six-category priority system which 

will provide the basic machinery for 
operating the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s nationwide “‘priority referral” pro- 
gram is now ready and will be put into 
immediate effect. 
@ Like Materials Priorities—Manage- 
ment and labor will have to accommo- 
date themselves to priority ratings in the 
field of manpower which are directly 
comparable to War Production Board 
preference ratings for materials. Officials 
who have devised the new system claim 
that it will provide for a substantial 
measure of effective manpower ration- 
ing for the first tune in this war. 

The broad outline of a priority re- 
ferral program became operative na- 
tionally on July 1 (BW —Jun.3'44,p96) 
and, although it bristles with strict regu- 
lations, its proper functioning depends, 
essentially, on getting cooperation from 
job seekers and job shifters. 

If that cooperation is forthcoming, 

labor can be channelized into most es- 
sential work. If it isn’t forthcoming— 
if the applicant doesn’t want to follow 
the priority system in getting work— 
no coercive powers exist for connecting 
men and jobs in consonance with na- 
tional needs. An available worker must 
find new employment through a WMC- 
approved agency or he becomes an out- 
law in the labor market—an untouch- 
able to any employer who has to live 
with WMC. 
e Recruiting Spurred—Preliminary _re- 
ports indicate that the priority referral 
program immediately spurred lagging 
recruiting drives in many areas. The 
number of job_ referrals through 
WMC’s U. S. Employment Service in- 
creased in practically every area by sub- 
stantial amounts. 

WMC officials are holding their 
breath, still uncertain whether the pick- 
up in referrals was a flash in the pan, 
or whether it represented a permanent 
improvement in the labor supply pic- 
ture 
© Unified Operations—The six-category 
preference system will govern placement 
operations of USES offices. Orders in 
the lowest category must be filled first. 

Category (1) is to contain interre- 


gional orders designated AA—orders 
from plants whose product or service 
is in extremely short supply and is 
acutely needed to meet immediate war 
objectives. An order carrying this rating 
must be extended to all areas in an 
affected region. 

Category (2) is to contain interre- 
gional orders designated A—orders for 
manpower as — needed as orders 
rated AA, but where the regional direc- 
tor may exercise discretion in selecting 
areas in which the orders are placed. 

Category (3) is to contain local pri- 
ority orders designated I and interre- 
gional orders designated B. Local rating 
I covers orders from essential and locally 
needed establishments which have been 
given a ej priority by the area director 
because of critical manpower shortages. 
Group B orders cover plants whose pro- 
duction is short and is urgently needed, 
but where the manpower needs are not 
critical enough to warrant overriding 
local orders. 

Category (4) is to contain local pri- 
ority orders designated II and interre- 
gional orders designated C. Local orders 
designated II cover essential and locally 
needed establishments which are en- 
titled to preferred treatment, but not a 


HURRY-UP JOB 


On Northrop’s production line at 
Hawthorne, Calif., work crews blanket 
Black Widow night fighters which 
have now been placed in the “com- 
bat urgency” category. With its 
original order increased 30%, North- 


top priority. Group C order. ing 
orders from plants whose p:odug 
urgently needed for the succes: \\| pr 
cution of the war and for wliich 4 
tional manpower is needed to main 
the current balance between natig 
supply and demand for the p:oduc 
Category (5) includes loc)! 
rated I1I—all orders from essciitia] 
locally needed establishmen' 
have not been given priority. 
Category (6) includes lox 
rated [V—all orders from les 
establishments. 


Movie Tempest 


Screen extras’ drive for ¢ 
union arouses the produc 
fears of more jurisdictional sti 
Decision is up to NLRB. 


After weeks of hearings—and m 
than 4,000 pages of official transcrip 
the National Labor Relations Board 
left to decide whether Hollywood mo 
extras shall have their own Scag 
Players Union or remain under { 
A.F.L. Screen Actors Guild. 

@ Perennial Problem—Movie extras 
been a Hollywood problem since 
days when films were shot in ban 
Unemployed people used to turn to tf 


rop has a two-year backlog for t 
25,000-Ib. P-61’s, described as t 
world’s most powerful pursuit ship 
Powered by twin 2,000-hp. Pratt 
Whitney engines, the Black Wid 
is equipped for long-range operation 
flights, is extremely fast, but can thr 
tle to low speeds for night landing 
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with Fists Full of Sky 


You battalions of men, moving mountains to make 
way for railroads, building highways, airports, barracks 
from Nome to Samarkand... you know Blue Brutes! 

These machines of yours compress the free air of the 
world’s wide sky into fists full of power for digging, 
drilling, tamping... helping you reshape the earth’s 
surface. 

Blue Brute Portable Compressors and Air Tools are 
among the weapons in a mighty Worthington arsenal of 
construction equipment, bearing the world-famous 
Worthington trademark. You may have seen some of this 
equipment at home—big pavers and concrete mixers, 
tunnelling and quarrying drills, dewatering pumps, sta- 
tionary compressors. 


xtras 

since qj 
in bart 
™m to th 


Like other Worthington machines... helping to make 
synthetic rubber, explosives, gasoline... on the high 
seas in ships... Blue Brutes will back your fight, till the 
fight’s won, then go to work with you to build America. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Subsidiaries: Worthington-Gamon Meter 
Company, Newark, N. J., Ransome Machinery Company, 
Dunellen, N. J. Canadian Associates: John Inglis Co., 


Limited, Toronto. 
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Power Piant Equipment * Turbines & Turbo-Generator Sets © Condensers, Heaters, Ejectors * Water Purification Equipment © Diesel & Gas 
Engines © Pumps, Stationary and Portable Compr © Air-Conditi 
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orthington Helps Clear the Tracks Worthington Helps Pave the Streets 
ing railway service is a primary Pavers and Concrete Mixers go to 
* of reconstruction. Blue Brute work, after demolition and clearing. 
Tampers powered by Blue Brute Blue Brute Clay and Trench Diggers 


= di nd-i-AIR compressors help re- help in repairing gas and water mains. 
eld shattered tracks. Other Blue Worthington Diesel Engines help 
ute Compressors and Air Tools generate electricity during the recon- 


9, 19MM? clear debris. struction period. 


Cc ion Machinery, Equip for Mines © Locomotive Feedwater Heaters * Welding Positioning Equipment 


— 
== 
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ing & Refrigerating Equipment ©¢ Power Transmission Equipment 


© Liquid Meters 


A WORTHINGTON “WORTH-SCOPE” 
See How a Broken City Is Brought Back to Life With Worthington Construction Equipment 


Worthington Helps Provide Water 
and Electricity. In rebuilding 
bombed-out dams for water supply, 
Worthington Dewatering Pumps draw 
out water from the forms before con- 
crete is poured in. Worthington Die- 
sel Engines are installed in the re- 
constructed power plant. 
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Worthington Helps Make New 
Traffic Routes. Stationary compres- 
sors provide compressed air for Blue 
Brute Tunnel Drills, and in under- 
water tunnels, for decompression 
chambers. Worthington Centrifugal 
Pumps, Jetting Pumps, and Mulu-V- 
Drives used in other reconstruction. 


Will they stay 

tuned in 

to your 

RADIO 

SPEECH 
? 


Do you know how to bring out your best radio 
porecaeity? How to write an absorbing speech? 
low to make it sownd convincing? low to 
command and hold the attention of a capricious 
radio audience? Here is the book that will show 
you how. For, based on the actual problems of 
radio speakers, it gives specific tips and pointers 
on writing the talk, on actual speaking, timing— 
everything the radio speaker needs to gain atten- 
tion and get action. 


Just Published 


EFFECTIVE 
RADIO SPEAKING 


By WILLIAM G. HOFFMAN 
Professor of English and Public Speaking, 
Boston University 


and RALPH L. ROGERS 
Director of Radio Courses, 
Boston University 


241 pages, 53 x 8}, $2.50 


RITTEN for the beginner as well as the 

more practiced radio speaker, this book is 

not only detailed in its instruction for 
writing the speech, but also reflects a practical 
studio approach to the problems of delivery. It 
lists the qualities necessary to radio personality, 
analyzes good radio showmanship, shows how to 
gear your speech to some strong audience motive 
for listening. 


An important feature — tne dook gives 
many speeches recently heard on the air and shows how 
the principles accounting for their success may be ap- 
plied to any talk. 


@ Look at Mr. W. J. 
Cameron's t alk, 
Don’t Dieon Third, 
for a fine example 
of radio showman- 
ship. 


18 CHAPTERS 
and Glossary 


What Is Radio Per- 
conetity 

They Call It Show- 
manship 

Strategy of the Radio 
Speec 

Tactics in Organizing 
Your Talk 

Making Contact 


@ Shall the Hull 
Method of Tariff 
Making Be Ended? 
by Dr. D. F. Flem 
ing, demonstrates 
logical, coherent 
organization. 


@ Proof that a tech- je of the Radio 
nical subject can alk 
be made vitally in- Reports to the Nation 
teresting is given Weetiog Your Manu- 
by Dr. Harry 8 serip 
Gradle’s talk, Be Radio Round Table 
ware of Glaucoma. Improving Diction 
ords Commonly 
If you want practical Mispronoun 
advice to help you Cultivating the ag 
successfully through able Radio Vo 
your first radio talk, The Myth of Mike 
or if you want to Frigh 
improve your radio a Saks Micro- 
technique, will you 
see this book on ap- You're On the Air 
proval? The Voice Is the 
2 Recordings and 
se ngs an 
Send this Be Your Own Critic 
McGraw-Hill Voice Chart and Ex. 
Coupon ercises 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 


Send me Hoffman and Rogers’ Effective Radio Speaking 
for 10 days examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $2.50 plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 
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field, and until the war there always 
were three to five times as many extras 
as assignments. But war brought an 
actual shortage of people for mob scenes 
and backgrounds. 

Last summer the situation became so 

critical that Howard Philbrick, manager 
of the Central Casting Corp., which 
fills studio orders for extras, urged movie 
employees to send in their relatives and 
friends to meet the shortage. 
@ Tail on the Dog—To work, an extra 
must belong to the Screen Actors Guild. 
But extras have no vote in this organi- 
zation. - In professional status, they are 
the dog’s tail, for few extras need to 
have acting ability. But this tail could 
wag the dog (there are 4,500 to 5,000 
extras in the union), and the dog is 
afraid of that. 

Repeated attempts to form a separate 

union finally led, last year, to accumula- 
tion of the number of signatures needed 
to set the wheels of NLRB’s machinery 
in motion. With the hearings out of 
the way, NLRB now must determine 
whether an election shall be held and 
who is qualified to vote. An election 
would decide whether the extras are to 
have their own union. 
@ Qualifications Debated—The extras 
want voting limited to players who are 
paid up to $50 a day, which would 
eliminate members who are really actors, 
while the guild would have the right 
to vote limited to those who do not 
speak lines. 

Film producers are not happy about 
the prospect of another jurisdictional 
dispute. If a silent extra were asked to 
speak a word in a production, or make a 

esture, that might raise a dispute. 

foviedom is almost solidly A.F.L., but 
whether the new union would be so, or 
C.1.0., or independent, is a question 
for the future. Hollywood feeling is that 
the union would seek to affiliate with 
the A.F.L. 


UPS AND DOWNS OF M. OF M. 


Industry and labor members of the 
National War Labor Board’s Shipbuild- 
ing Commission reversed their usual 
position in ordering maintenance of 
membership for 246 employees of the 
Wilson Co., Wilmington, Calif., makers 
of wooden ships. 

The Los Angeles Metal Trades Coun- 
cil (A.F.L.) insisted that the commission 
order a closed shop as in all other ship- 
yards in the area, and labor members 
of the commission refused to vote for 
anything else. Had the employer mem- 
bers followed their practice of opposing 
NWLB maintenance - of - membership 
policy, the commission—and probably 
the full board on appeal—would have 
been stalemated. But the industry mem- 
bers joined the public members in order- 
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- delphia division. NWLB declined 


PNEUMATIC WHISK 


That old standby of amusement par 
—the floor air jet—now has a w 
job. To prevent grit from reachi 
precision production lines, a blow 
set under a grill whips dust and ji 
from the clothing of workers as th 
enter General Motors’ New Dep 
ture Division plant at Guilford, Con 


ing the standard m. of m. formu 
applied. 

In another decision the board s 
aside a modified m. of m. order issu 
by the Philadelphia regional board. | 
regional board’s modification provid 
that maintenance would be revoked 
A.F.L. machinists staged another str 
at the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Phil 


grant any maintenance provision for th 
present, because of previous strikes, b 
permitted either party to ask for reco 
sideration at any time. 


WARD REVIEW DENIED 


The government has won a revcry 
of a district court decision holdi 
that National War Labor Board ord 
to Montgomery Ward & Co. were st 
ject to court review (BW-—Jun.2+ 

5). 

, The circuit court ruled that its ¢ 
cision in the Employers Motor F reigt 
Carriers case, where it held that N\V 
decisions were not reviewable (BW. 
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1.10'44,p86), also applied to Ward's 
lenge of NWLB’s maintenance-of- 
mmbership orders affecting its De- 
it, Denver, and New York stores. 

he circuit court decision opened the 
for the government to secure dis- 
<sal of a number of pending Ward 
its involving the Chicago mail-order 
yse and retail store, which were taken 
by the government and then re- 
d (BW—May] 3’44,p19). 


LINQUENTS TO RAILROAD 


A new venture for an American rail- 
,d—cooperation with a court in giving 
mployment to juvenile delinquents of 
exican extraction and thereby easing 
tight labor situation—has been an- 
punced by the Santa Fe System office 
Los Angeles. Juveniles under 16 are 
ohibited from railroad employment. 

In collaboration with Judge Samuel 
. Blake, head of the juvenile depart- 
ent, Superior Court of Los Angeles 
ounty, Col. Vicente Peralta, Mexican 
bnsul at Los Angeles, and the consu- 
te’s attorney, Daniel C. Marcus, Santa 
e, will employ 50 Mexican boys as 
ack laborers at Daggett, Calif. 

Boys will receive standard pay and 
nefits of Santa Fe’s labor agreements. 
e juvenile probation officer of Los 
ngeles County will hold half of each 
oy's wages until the court proceeding 
terminated. This sum will be paid 
the boy or his parents at the discre- 
on of the court. 

The youths will work eight hours 
aily, six days a week, The railroad 
romises advancement in Santa Fe serv- 
e to promising workers. 


OAL WRANGLE ENDED 


ard im The National War Labor Board has 
1 isoqput a period to the coal controversy 
rd. Tigphich started early last year by approv- 
rovidggeg a contract between the Coal Pro- 
oked gpucers Assn. of Illinois and the A.F.L. 
or striae Togressive Mine Workers of America. 

. Phi The Progressives, claiming to repre- 
ined (gent 12,000 miners in Illinois, have been 
for tim'cpchildren in the coal wage contro- 
<es, baggy involving John L. Lewis’ un- 
- recoqamitliated United Mine Workers, and 
have made gains only after Lewis broke 
e ground. 

Their agreement settles the portal-to- 
portal controversy with a lump-sum pay- 
reverent of $52.50 to each employee to 
roldiq™pover the period from Nov. 3, 1943, 
orden the mines were seized for a second 
re su™me to Mar. 31, 1945, when coal con- 
244™Bucts will expire again. NWLB previ- 
busly approved a payment of $40 to 
ach miner to cover the period from 
pr. 1, 1943, to Nov. 3, 1943. 

Lewis’ settlement provided for pay- 
ent of the U.M.W.’s 400,000 miners 
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EE: ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS © 


Quick change Artist 


Breeze Multiple Electrical Connectors Save 
Time in Servicing and Maintenance 


Speed of overhaul and replace- Produced in quantity to latest A-N 


ment of vital equipment is an im- specifications, these Connectors sup- 
portant factor today in the efficient plement the well-known Breeze line 
operation of both military and com- of aircraft accessories that are play- 
mercial aircraft. It is a factor which ing such an important part in the 


depends in great part on the speed United Nations’ drive to Victory. 
with which hundreds of electrical 
connections can be made or broken. 
Breeze Multiple Circuit Electrical 
Connectors provide a solution to this 
problem, making it possible to con- 
nect or disconnect from 1 to 47 cir- 
cuits instantly and simultaneously. 

Manufactured in a wide range of 
types and sizes, Breeze Connectors 


are designed to meet practically Cutaway view of Breeze Con. 
every need in modern electrical con- nector showing simple design 
trol and communications systems. and split-case construction. 
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PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY + PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


i 


MARYLAND'S 
AMBASSADOR 
OF GOOD CHEER 


NAITONAI 


PREMILM 


BEER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 


RE you ready to 
meet severe post- 
war competition? Our ‘New Products 
Service for Manufacturers”’ will enable 
you to obtain new products and pro- 
cesses without encountering the usual 
expense and difficulties. In addition 
to the many products now available, 
we have a steady flow coming in as 
the result of our long experience and 
organized effort in this field. 

We study your facilities, experience 
and distribution set-up and submitonly 
the items that deserve serious consid- 
eration. Our engineering background 
has proved invaluable to clients having 
difficulty deciding what type products 
they should seek. Here is a reasonable 
cost service that will begin to function 
immediately for your company. 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or write for 
details of this service. 


New Products Division 
mp/ = DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, Inc. 


2915 Detroit Avenve, Dept. B-7 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


on a strict portal-to-portal basis with 
compensation for actual time spent un- 
derground. The Progressives com- 
ara the dispute on a lump-sum 
asis, with the expectation that they 
would earn considerable overtime. 


U.E. PAY DEMANDS HEARD 


Demands of the C.1.0. United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers for a 
7¢-an-hour wage increase and a guar- 
anteed annual wage were presented to 
panels of the National War Labor Board 
this week at separate sessions in Wash- 
ington and New York. 

At the Washington session, affecting 
employees of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., the union presented a typical 
electrical worker’s family to the panel 
—a press agent's stunt designed to ex- 
cite public sympathy. A similar approach 
was used at the New York hearing in- 
volving General Electric Co. 

The demands—virtually the same as 
those presented to the nation’s steel 
producers by the C.I.O. United Steel- 
workers last December (BW—Dec.4’43, 
p5)—are slated to fellow the same tedi- 
ous course before NWLB. It is now 
doubted that NWLB will reach the steel 
case before the November elections. 


RUBLES FOR RUSSIANS 


Soviet ships which crowd the Willa- 
mette River harbor at Portland, Ore., 
to take on lend-lease supplies will use 
their sailors to load cargoes only when 
American longshoremen are not avail- 
able 

The Russians prefer skilled American 
union workers for loading but recently 
in their haste to move cargoes have fre- 
quently used their sailors. This touchy 
situation was clarified at a recent meet- 
ing of the C.I.O. International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
and leaders and representatives of the 
Pacific Maritime Industry Board with 
V. A. Goltzov of the Soviet Purchasing 
Commission in Portland. 

Goltzov promised to pay Soviet sailor 
workers the current I.L.W.U. scale and 
use union gang bosses. However, he 
won his point to pay in Soviet currency 
and a stipulation that no steamship or 
stevedoring company will make a profit 
on sailor work. 

The Portland union, like others on 
the Pacific Coast, is having difficulty 
furnishing all the longshore gangs 
needed since the Pacific war has speeded 


up. 
BONDS FOR JOB TIPSTERS 


The Boeing Aircraft Co., desperately 
in need of workers to meet the Army’s 
demands for Superfortresses and Flying 


LAST FRONTIER FALLS 


Ihe fairer sex has invade 


last frontier of male labor. |}. § N 
Alaska Railroad, the farthest : 

rail line on the American cont). § 2 
nent, has opened its employ: cnt 


rolls to feminine labor. 

Special housing _facilitic 
being completed for the a 
pated 400 new employees. ‘| he RS 
road is launching a campaig): to 
attract eligible women bety cen 
the ages of 18 and 50 who wii! bx S 
paid men’s wages and recciy¢ 
standard pensions, 26-day anual 
leaves, and 15-day sick leaves. 

The 472-mi. railroad runs { 
Seward on the coast to Fairbanks 
through some of the most rugyed 
country in the North. In winter 
the trains operate in temperature: 
as low as 55 below zero. Jobs for 
women will consist of bundk 
wrappers and checkers, cooks 
stenographers, freight truckers 
and maintenance workers on pas 
senger coaches and train engines 

Col. O. F. QOhlson, general 
manager, said women employe 
will be retired at the age of 62- 
“if we can get them to admit their 


” 


age. 


Fortresses, has devised a manpower re 
cruitment bonus plan. 

From now until the end of the \ 
a Boeing worker at the Seattle or Re 
ton (Wash.) plant receives a $25 war 
bond for naming two prospective wok 
ers who are hired and remain on th 
payroll for a minimum of 90 days. Ang 
other $25 bond is given for eacl 
ceeding nominee who is hired and st 
put. 

P. G. Johnson, Boeing president, sad 
men and physically qualified women ar 
needed as riveters’ assistants and begin 
ner mechanics especially. 


NEW WORKERS COME HIGH 


The Los Angeles Merchants 4 
Manufacturers Assn., after making 
survey of 47 local business establish 
ments, has found that the loss of a 
employee costs just under $200. 

The survey, which included man 
facturing, banking, transportation, dainj 
construction, and other business ficld: 
showed the average cost of separati 
to be $188.27. Broken down, the cos 
represented: 

Loss of production, time of super! 
ors, and paper work, $13.92; new hiring 
advertising, testing, extra supervision 
and spoilage, $65.16; and for training 
$109.19, 
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Watch Hitler for the clews to the timing of Germany's ultimate defeat. 

The Fuehrer has apparently won the first round in the long-anticipated 
break between the Nazi party and the Prussian army clique, but from now 
to the end his position will continue to be precarious. 

Gamble of the Wehrmacht leaders in the recent effort to kill Hitler 
obviously was to wrest power from the Nazis and sue for peace as the only 
organized group within the Reich capable of maintaining order. 

Gamble of the Hitlerites now is to purge all top officers suspected of 
plotting the overthrow of the Nazis. 

© 
To the extent that the Nazis purge Germany of the Junker military caste— 
guilty ever since 1918 of plotting this war—they will be carrying out a part 
of the job implied in the Allies’ unconditional surrender terms. That would 
leave mainly the Nazi leaders to be dealt with at the end of the war. 

But, unless the current purge is very thorough, another inevitable effort 
of the generals to rid themselves of Hitler will succeed. 

* 
Though the onrushing Soviets are barely 400 miles from Berlin, and the Anglo- 
Americans are apparently ready either to stage a major drive from the 
Normandy base or to launch a second invasion, the key to the German collapse 


is now in Germany itself. 
7 


Don’t miss the significance of the creation, by Russia, of a local Polish gov- 
ernment to administer Polish territory as it is liberated by Soviet troops. 

Without so much as a nod to the Polish government-in-exile (recog- 
nized by both Britain and the U. S., and publicly honored by Washington 
only a few weeks ago when Mikolajczyk was the official guest of the Presi- 
dent), Moscow has set up its own delegation. 

Though neither Washington nor London will allow this move to create 
a break in the solid front of the Big Three, it proves beyond a doubt that 
Moscow intends to move unilaterally where necessary to enforce the Russian 
idea of realistic diplomacy in postwar settlements for eastern Europe. 

No important shift in Japanese policy should be anticipated as a result of 

the cabinet shakeup in Tokyo. |t amounts to nothing more than the kind 

of reshuffling demanded by a public which is increasingly nervous over the 

loss of such strategic bases as Saipan and the successes of the B-29 raids. 
. 

India’s vigorous protest at Bretton Woods (page 17) over its inability to 

retain control over its dollar balances has been dropped only temporarily. 

Indian demands for a vast postwar industrialization program (BW—Feb. 
12’44,p107) have created a stir in London where the so-called Bombay Plan 
(BW—May20’44,p112)—a $30,000,000,000, 15-year modernization plan 
framed by Indian business leaders—has been completely described for an 
eager audience in a pocket-size Penguin book (available in England). 

* 
Meanwhile, in Washington an India Supply Mission is making large pur- 
chases in this country to supplement lend-lease shipments. 

Headed by a Calcutta engineer, K. C. Mahindra, and an executive of 
the rapidly growing Tata steel works, Kad Naoriji, the mission is buying 
machine tools, locomotives, couplings, freight cars, rails, and food. 

* 
You shouldn't be misled by the lock of headlines into believing that world 
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trade problems are being neglected in the postwar economic conferences. 

Undercover negotiations have been carried on with the British and 
Canadians since late last winter (BW—Jun. 15’44,p67). 

While the British are stubbornly clinging to Empire preference and 
sterling bloc policies as bargaining weapons, insiders in Washington admit 
now thot important progress has been made. 

“The British fight each point to the bitter end, but when they sign a 
deal, they meticulously live up to all its terms.’ 

& 
Write off any talk of a formal trade conference before the elections despite 
the progress of negotiations. 

But, as a measure of Britain’s demand for increased outlets in the 
U. S., it is known that London is asking tariff concessions to admit 100,000,- 
000 yd. of the highest grade cotton goods. In every category, their object 
is to acquire an assured market for modest quantities of their quality goods. 

& 
Further clew to Washington’s attitude in these negotiations was the offhand 
warning of one high official last week that “it may be necessary to curb 
U.S. competition with the British in certain areas after the war until British 
monufacturers are back on their feet.” 

This is another indication—after the uncontested $10,000,000 deal 
in which Pepsodent was acquired by Lever Bros. despite Britain’s supposed 
inability to accumulate dollars except for war needs—of a spreading atti- 
tude among business and government leaders that the U. S. wants and needs 


a strong Britain after the war. 
. 


As anticipated (BW—Jan.22'44,p103), pro-Axis elements in Argentina have 
turned the country into a fascist stronghold which apparent!y can be broken 
only by drastic international economic sanctions. 

With growing signs that Germany may collapse sooner than was origi- 
nally expected and with Europe likely to require smaller relief supplies of 
food, London is more willing to support Washington’s demand that economic 
sanctions be applied, if necessary, to stop Argentine aid to the Axis. 

If sanctions are applied, they are expected to force the Farrell govern- 
ment out of office within 90 days, for Argentina’s economy is closely geared 
to huge export sales to Britain and smaller, but important, sales to the U. S. 

* 
There may be fireworks in Buenos Aires before the showdown is ended. 

In the style of the fascist dictatorships of Europe, the Farrell government 
has tried to. prepare itself to fight it out, if necessary. 

Following the bristling military parade in Buenos Aires on Argentina’s 
independence Day (BW—Jul.1'44,p114), the government recently is reported 
to have “extracted” 500 airplane motors from CADE, B.A.’s foreign-owned 
electric power company, as part of the price for not being expropriated. 

Showing the influence of one fascist state on another, the motors are 
to be brought from Spain and used, presumably, in Argentine-built tanks. 
Deliveries, according to reports from Buenos Aires, have been guaranteed 
by Conde de Bulnes, Spanish ambassador to the Argentine. 

. 
You can believe reports that the U. S. is preparing to establish permanent 
civil air attaches at certain key embassies or legations abroad. First assign- 
ments will be to London, Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, Lisbon, and Ottawa. 
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Provinces Go to the Polls 


Mackenzie King’s Liberal Party faces tests in August 
slections in Quebec, Alberta, and New Brunswick. The outcome, as 
+ indicates national trends, may advance date of federal election. 


OTTAWA=The political future of 

{anada is likely to be determined in 

ree highly important provincial elec- 

ions scheduled for August. 

First of these trend-making votes will 
me on Aug. 8 when Quebec and 

Jberta go to the polls. New Bruns- 

‘ick follows on Aug. 28. 

Swing to the —The three pro- 

incial elections are no routine affair 
is year. 

Barely a year ago all Canada was 

ined by the near-victory of the 

pcialistic Cooperative Commonwealth 
ederation party in elections in rich 

d highly industrialized Ontario. 
‘hen the first shock of those returns 

ad passed, opponents of C. C. F.’s 

dical economic program took comfort 

om the failure of the C. C. F. appeal 

p the farm vote in Ontario. The party 

ad received the bulk of its support 

om labor. 

But this comfort was blasted a few 

eeks ago when, in the first of the 

pars important provincial elections, 

. C. F. grabbed 47 seats out of a 

ptal of 52 in the legislature of Saskatch- 

wan, a dominantly agricultural prov- 
ce (BW—Jun.24'44,p116). 

On to Ottawa—Frank Scott, C. C. F. 

ational chairman, promptly announced 

) startled members of the Dominion’s 

der parties that C. C. F. intends to 

ace 225 candidates in the field in the 
ext federal election. (There is a total 

245 seats in the Dominion House of 

ommons.) 

This is what makes the three pending 

ovincial elections so important. 

They will reveal—in three diverse areas 

how far C. C. F. popularity has 

bread. 

They will provide a tip-off—as to both 
ing and outcome—to the forthcom- 
federal election. 
exible Election Date—Canada’s 

ection procedure varies important] 

om that south of the border. While, 
the United States, election day is 

‘ed by the constitution, in Canada 

is determined by the prime minister, 

cept that he must not allow more 
han five years to elapse without a na- 
onwide election. 

Also, while it is possible in the U. S. 
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to have a president and cabinet chosen 
from one party and a Congress dom- 
inated by the other party, in Canada 
the leader of the party that gains the 
largest number of seats in Parliament is 
usually the new prime minister. 

e Timing Vote fs Vital—The term of 
the present Canadian Parliament must, 
according to the five-year limitation, 
end next March. If Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King chooses to let it go 
the full term, a national election could 
be delayed as late as next May or June, 
since two months are allowed between 
announcement of the election date and 
actual voting. 

In the current situation, Mackenzie 

King is expected to call the next gen- 
eral election when the time is most 
favorable for his party. Obviously, the 
three provincial elections in August 
will provide him with his best clews 
to timing. 
@As Goes Quebec—Of the three 
provinces, Quebec is the most im- 
portant and will be the Prime Minis- 
ter’s chief guide. 

Canadian party leaders accept it as 
axiomatic that no party can control the 
Ottawa House 5 Commons without 
the backing of a substantial share of 
Quebec’s 65 members. 

Mackenzie King has been prime min- 

ister five times in 24 years through win- 
ning the bulk of Quebec seats. The 
only time he failed in an election was 
when a large part of Quebec voters 
turned against him in 1930. 
e French-Canadian Isolationism—From 
1920 to 1939 (with 1930 excepted), 
Mackenzie King held an almost solid 
Quebec on a policy of “no commit- 
ment in Empire wars.” 
to hold it again in his first wartime 
election, in 1940, by promising Que- 
bec’s French-Canadian voters that he 
would not impose conscription for over- 
seas service on the Dominion. Even 
now, all of Camada’s overseas forces 
are volunteers. 

Isolationism and nationalism are the 
main issues in Quebec for both the 
provincial election next month, and the 
federal election whenever it comes. But 
they are not clear-cut. Provincial 
Premier Adelard Godbout’s Liberal 


He managed’ 


poe supports the Mackenzic 
ing government's policy of participa 
tion in the war as long as there is no 
conscription. 

@ Quebec’s Arti-Liberals—Godbout is 
opposed within the province, however, 
by two isolationist parties which still 
denounce Mackenzie King for taking 
Canada into the war. ‘These are for 
mer Premier Maurice Duplessis’ Union 
Nationale, and the new Bloc Populaire 
which is led by Maxime Raymond 

Ottawa believes that a win by God 
bout would indicate to Mackenzie 
King that he can hold enough Quebec 
seats to keep him in office if a federal 
election is called at once. Some insist 
that the wily Prime Minister would 
see in a Godbout defeat a chance to 
lead an immediate crusade against iso 
lationism in which he might hope to 
hold Quebec’s no-conscription (but pro- 
war) voters and rally supporters in the 
other eight provinces 3 a cause in 
which they are unquestionably united 
e@ Test in the West—In Alberta, the 
issues are different. Since 1935, the 
province has been dominated by the 
Social Credit money-reform party, and 
there is no clear-cut evidence yet of 
how it will fare, except that its main 
opposition will be the C. C. F. which 
has named candidates in most of the 
province’s 57 constituencies. 

In New Brunswick, campaigning has 

not yet reached the stage where even 
the strategy of the various candidates 
can be appraised. 
@ Tariff Issue Dead—What's troubling 
the old-line party machines in Canada 
is that they seem unable to offer a 
sufficiently bold program to hold the 
votes of a growing number of the 
electorate. 

Mackenzie King heads the historic 
Liberal party, which is almost indis- 
tinguishable now from the equally his- 
toric Conservative party which, in 
1942, sought to halt a decline in its 
fortunes by changing its name to Pro- 
gressive Conservative and by securing 
Manitoba’s former premicr, John 
Bracken, as its leader. Principal differ- 
ence between these two traditional 
parties has been that the Liberals stood 
for a more moderate tariff policy than 
the Conservatives. Today, that differ- 
ence virtually does not exist. 
eC. C. F. Throws a Scare—Sole spark 
in the recent campaign programs of 
these two old parties is a drummed-up 
controversy over conscription, the 
Liberals refusing to force the l’rench- 
Canadians to fight overseas and the 
Progressive Conservatives insisting that 
all Canadians be liable to service 
wherever national intcrest demands. 

Into this placid campaign background 
C. C. F. hurled a bolt when it came 
so near winning the Ontario elections 


a P oy ago, and when it moved into 
ofhce in Saskatchewan last month. 

C. C. F. boldly stands for national- 
ization of banks, utilities, transporta- 
tion, and all industries based on ex- 
ploitation of the country’s raw materials. 
@ Goes Into Action—Contrary to recent 
wish-thinking of certain startled Liberals 
and Progressive Conservatives that 
C. C. F. would hesitate to go ahead 
with its bold plans once it has the 
responsibility that goes with power, 
the new Saskatchewan Minister of Na- 
tional Resources has already announced 
that the month-old C. C. F. govern- 
ment in that province intends to take 
over all electric power lines in the 
province. 

Surface reports of political battles 
over isolationism and conscription in 
the provincial elections often hide the 
real importance of the showdown that 
is in the making over social and eco- 
nomic policies. 

@ Election Later This Year? — Both 
Liberals and Conservatives vigorously 
oppose the leftist program of the 
C.C.F., but they have already been 
forced to make concessions to it 
in the form of security and economic 
reform proposals (BW—Jul.1’44,p116). 
If the provincial election tide follows 
the re nrevenaees C. C. F. trend, the 
Liberals may push these postwar plans 
through Parliament in an attempt to 
sway opinion for the federal election. 

Betting in the Dominion now is that, 
no matter how the provincial votin 
goes, Mackenzie King will call a fede 
eral election for this fall and that the 
result will be a stalemate, with no party 
having a clear majority. This would 
force a working agreement between two 
of the parties, or another election. 

Until the electorate proves how it 
stands in the August provincial elec- 
tions, Canadians will continue to be 
nervous over the Dominion’s political 
future. 


GLASS CONCERN BROADENS 


uf beim wep 3 Plate Glass 
Co. has entered the Canadian manu- 
facturing field by acquiring a substan- 
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Russian Radio 


Swank new factories in 
reoccupied zone house growing 
Soviet radio industry. Women 
workers predominate. 


Soviet Russia’s radio industry, after a 
two-year sojourn in makeshift quarters 
beyond the Urals, has been re-evacu- 
ated to modemized, well-equipped 
plants in European Russia. 

e WPB Expert Reports—The first war- 
time report on Soviet radio production, 
naturally a in specific details, has 
been made by Ray C. Ellis, director of 
WPB’s Radio & Radar Division, after 
7,000-mi. inspection tour within Russia. 

Before the. war, standardized radio 
ge Ses was produced in 15 factories 
in the Soviet Union, most of them 
located dangerously close to the western 
frontiers overrun by the Germans. Re- 
search for the industry was centered in 
Leningrad and Moscow universities, and 
in Moscow’s National Academy of 
Sciences. Laboratory discoveries fun- 
neled down to production units through 
central industry control authorities in 
Moscow. 

@ Factories Moved Twice—By October, 
1941, most of Russia’s production facil- 


tial interest in Murphy Paint Co. [3 


Ltd., of Montreal. 

Closing of the long-contemplated 
deal will touch off a Fie advertisin 
campaign by the Canadian firm—whic 
has branch offices throughout the 
Dominion and in the West Indies— 
keyed to the theme that it now has the 
broadest range of products to offer of 
any paint company in Canada. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass, on the other 
hand, acquires through this new con- 
nection whatever advantages would 
accrue from the Empire tariff prefer- 
ences which may continue after the war. 
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TANK WITH A FUTURE 


In_the bay at Monterey, Calif., some 
of the Army’s amphibious tanks dem- 
onstrate a seaworthiness that may fit 
them for postwar jobs. Among their 
potential users are Latin-American 


ities were moved or were en route °o ng 
temporary homes in the East, whem 
temperatures ranged from 1 F 4 
— 50F, and many workers lived stove 
heated sections of the factoric Ty 
industry was able to resume sh 


nent 

only four months after the | tt , 
evacuation. 

The new factories in western Rys¢ 


compare favorably with big U.S_ lan 
according to WPB’s expert. ©: . tyj 
unit visited employs 2,000 tkey 
85% of them women (ranging fim 4 
to 55 years of age). 

New facilities include deep on; 
proof cellars, gas-proof sheltc:: ay 
medical quarters, basement telcphog 
switchboards, in-plant restauran‘,, ay 
efficient personnel, inspection, proce 
ing, planning, engineering, purcliasix 
accounting, production, and sales & 
partments. 

@ How Morale Is Built—With incenti 
wages the rule, morale is a secondy 
problem, but one expertly handled 

the following methods: 

(1) Placards indicating machines 4 
which quotas are being exceeded. 

(2) Graphs of production progr; 
conspicuously posted. 

(3) Suggestion boxes, with awa 
for useful ideas. 

(4) Bulletin boards, at plant a 
trances, on which appear cartoons ¢ 
production errors; pictures of the } 
workers with highest output; list of ouj 
standing 14- to 16-year-old (part-time 
workers who also rank high in the 
trade school; a Moscow daily pape 


fruit planters who indicate interest 
converting these “water buffaloes” t 
cargo lighters for service at shallo 
ports. Designed and built by Food \ 
chinery Corp., Los Angeles, the tat 
has performed important wartin 
tasks in virtually every landing thus 
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IL transportation has come fast and far since 
O the days of the early whalers. This view of 
one of the 16,500-ton Marinship tankers, built at 
the Sausalito, California yards of Marinship Cor- 
poration, shows how completely it dwarfs the old 
“windjammer” in size and carrying capacity. In 
speed the contrast is similar, for the steam turbo- 
electric generators that drive motors of 10,000 
horsepower propel these vessels at a speed which 
distinguishes them as the fastest commercial tank- 
ers being built today. In rate of construction, too, 
speed is the watchword. Speed that has enabled 
Marinship to maintain a production schedule of 
three vessels a month, and won them the coveted 
“Tanker Champs” flag a few months ago. The 
steam which is the source of power in these great 
ships is generated by high pressure boilers whose 
efficiency is not exceeded by any boilers in marine 
service today. Combustion Engineering, which 
supplied the boilers for a number of these vessels, 
is proud to have had a part in a program which 
helps to win the war, and also promises much for 
the future of the American Merchant Marine. 


COMBUSTION & ENGINEERING 
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C-£ PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FURNACES PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS AND STOKERS; ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 
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war maps, revised daily; letters from 
former employees now at the front; 
notice of daily pep-talk by soldiers or 
guerrillas; pictures of best “victory gar- 
deners”’; and a chart of the plant’s over- 
all production goal, set by the central 
planning agency in Moscow. 

Ellis reports that American machine 
tools are in use in several plants, but 
many facilities are now Russian-made 
and capably operated, 


Mexico's Cotton 


Nation’s experiment with 
collective farming faces threat 
as big carryover of basic crop 
poses subsidy, tax problems. 


MEXICO, D. F.—Mexico has run into 
an unexpected economic crisis which 
threatens to jeopardize the future of the 
government's experiment in collective 
farming and is already penalizing one of 
the country’s basic industries. 

@ Big Carryover—Last year, for the first 
time, Mexico had a large surplus cotton 
crop, with a carryover of 150,000 bales. 
Now, with another bumper crop coming 
along which may add at least 150,000 
more bales to be stored in the country’s 
limited warehouse space, the authorities 
are genuinely alarmed. At 300,000 bales 
to 400,000 bales, warehoused cotton 


FOR TOMORROW'S PEACE 


Heading a British delegation, Lord 
Beaverbrook (left)—flown nonstop 
from London—is greeted upon his 
arrival in Washington where he is 
attending an Anglo-American parley 
to conclude agreements on oil policies 
of the two nations in relation to inter- 
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would equal an entire year’s output at 
prewar levels. 

Ordinarily, after a war which for more 
than four years has curtailed civilian 
consumption, Mexico should have no 
difficulty in disposing of its surplus, but 
Mexican costs are too high to compete 
in world markets without a heavy sub- 
sidy. 
® Can't Compete—In Cuba, for in- 
stance, Argentine cotton outsells Mexi- 
can in spite of much higher transporta- 
tion costs, and Brazil’s prices are barely 
two-thirds of the Mexican. Mexico, 
nevertheless, is likely to have another big 
surplus next year Secnase the govern- 
ment does not dare drop its support of 
the cotton growers. 

Most of the country’s cotton comes 
from the so-called Laguna district, 
around rapidly growing Torreon, and 
much of it is grown on the large col- 
lective farms that were established by 
the Cardenas administration at the time 
the great landowners were expropriated 
as a part of the government's agrarian 
reform program. 

Now, though the Avila Camacho 
government has followed a generally 
more conservative program of socializa- 
tion, it has accepted almost completely 
the agrarian reform program of its pred- 
ecessor, the symbol of which in the 
ra of Mexicans and foreigners alike is 
the Laguna — Success or failure 
at Laguna has come to serve as the 
measuring stick for the success of the 


national supplies (BW —TJul.15'44, 
p22). Principal aim of the conference, 
at which Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull is the American spokesman, is 
establishment of a joint committee to 
study world resources, and recom- 
mend measures for equitable distribu- 
tion—the first step toward an eventual 
United Nations petzoleum conference. 


entire program of agrarian 
© To Buy Surplus—This explai 
the Ministry of Finance, a fey, 
ago, announced that it would 
surplus cotton at prices well aboy 
world levels. The official Mexi 
port & Import Co., a subsidiar, 
government’s Bank for Foreign 
will handle the business. 

Since ultimate sale of the sur) us j 
world markets at going prices will meq 
a probable loss to the governm.at § 
$4,600,000 (in comparison wii) th 
high prices paid to the growers), of 
cials have already announced that th 
will be passed on to the domestic ext} 
industry (and so to the ultimate oo, 
sumers of the goods) in the fori of; 
tax on all raw cotton bought | 
domestic mills. 

@ Opposition to Tax—This move }, 
already brought forth a protest fron 
textile iene er dimes are running 
into difficulties as wartime buyers i 
Central American and Caribbean mz. 
kets shift to lower-cost producers 

Mexican textile machinery as a whok 
is antiquated and inefficient. Long tx. 
fore the war began, a group of manufx. 
turers was discussing with the goven. 
ment the prospect of getting aid to in. 
port modern machines. 

@ Profits Are High—This scheme wa 
dropped when the war made it impo 
sible either to buy the equipment or ty 
find the ships to deliver it. Also, sox 
ing wartime demand at home and in 
Central America—where disappearance 
of United States and European compet 
itors had created hungry markets for 
Mexican cotton fabrics at fantastically 
high prices—kept all mills operating af 
capacity and with large profits. 

Now, threatened with a return o 
world competitors—both at home and i 
export markets—and alarmed at the ne 
tax which the industry must bear it 
order to support the government 
determined stand to aid the grower 
textile manufacturers are laying plans t 
launch a $28,000,000, six-year modem 
ization program (BW—May27’44,p112) 
U. S. equipment—including automati 
looms, combing and printing machines 
will be bought for improving the cotto 
wool, and rayon branches of the indus 
try. 
@ Workers Seek Security—But there j 
still one obstacle in the way of th 
manufacturers. Textile workers (the 
are 60,000 of them), strongly protectet 
by the Avila Camacho government jus 
as the farmers are, have protested tha 
something must be done to help the 
shift to other industries if they are dis 
placed by modern equipment. Hop 
of the owners is that widespread indv' 
trialization throughout the country wi 
offer plenty of opportunities for Mex 
co’s limited number of skilled workers 
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ipping to Ease 

More normal movement of 
‘an cargoes from West Africa 
South America is expected 
ugust asArmy releases ships. 


pvernment Officials expect that be- 
ng in August the movement of 
an cargoes from West Africa and 
America for the United States 
assume a more normal pattern. 
liftings of cocoa, manganese, 
_ and nitrates are expected as 
ional ships are relinquished from 
; transport. 
k to the Tri For several 
hs ships from the South Pacific 
been making straight runs in bal- 
o the Pacific Coast instead of stop- 
at Chile in order to pick up ni- 
_ zinc, and copper for the United 
ginning in August a number of 
ships again will make the tri- 
ar run—Pacific Coast, South Pa- 
and the west coast of South 


ca. 
te Skips Cocoa—The cocoa sup- 
jtuation recently deteriorated as a 
of a requirement that ships carry- 
uigoes from the United States to 
a via the Persian Gulf return in 


from West Africa. 

provement in the feed grain sit- 
in the U.S. now suggests that 

iftings of Argentine corn will be 

et than the earlier estimates aggre- 
g 40,000,000 bu. This should make 

ble an increase in liftings of cocoa 

manganese from West Africa. 

asion Demand—The tight shipping 


ion on Atlantic Ocean lines dur- | 


cent months resulted from the 
for increased bottoms in straight 
om U. S. to Britain and return 
ast so as to hasten the movement 
llitary supplies for use in the in- 
of western Europe. 

se ships in turn were made avail- 
rom a pool which had been main- 
by the War Shipping Admin- 
on in the Caribbean in preparation 
Day. The ships in the Caribbean 
hile were being used to import 
from the islands. 

Sugar Later—Officials explain 


his accounts for the large increase 


vals of offshore sugar during the 
ix months of this year. But as the 
ng situation assumes a more nor- 
atten, a reduction_in receipts of 
and an increase in other commodi- 
expected during the remainder 
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t to lift corn in South America | 
he United States instead of lifting | 
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Pee UT UO CEOS SOTO CO COTE Cee eee, 


IF YOU —— 
had a chance 


to step into a better job 


WOULD YOU 
BE PREPARED? 


These are times of change in the business 
world. New jobs are opening up, and they 
must be filled, and filled quickly—with men 
who are able. 
Here are books 
giving uick 
access to funda- 
mentals and 
practices that 
promote execu- 
tive efficiency 
to help you 
prepare your- 
sel so that 
when your 
mh ga | 
comes, you w 
be 


This is a business executive's 
library 


HE books in it cover the elements and 
methods of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of all business you need quickly now. 
The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen ma- 
terial and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 1973 pages 


put the company’s corres- 
more eco- 


@ How to organize a sin- 
pondence on 8 
nomical end effective 
basis. 


le department or a whole 

usiness .. . plan and 
evntrol its workings... 
provide and maintain the 
most happy and efficient 
personnel. 


@ How to keep the life- 
blood flowing in business 


@ How to lay out s work- 
able bh to market- 


the sales organization... 
: ideas 


. . . where and how to eos ulate results in 
money . . . how to ut any of the several avenues 
x ‘ how te Keep the of marketing. 

usiness in sound financia! 

condition. @ How to do more work 
@ How to reduce credit your ener 

losses . . . handle the im- and how to 

portant elements of credit of problems, small and 
policy . . . modernize your detailed 


large, aspects of 
these important fields of 


collection system .. . 
business activity. 


write better letters... 


Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 
Read them, make comparisons, look up specific 
roblems, use them as you would after purchase. 
ti this 10-day test shows value, y in small 
installments, while you use the s. Send the 
coupon today. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 18 
Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on approval. In ys I will send $3.00, and 
$5.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the books 
postpaid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly 
and fill in all lines.) 

Name . 


Address . 


City and State... 


Position 


Company 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 67) 


The price weakness exhibited last 
week, when the stock market was sub- 
jected to one of the sharpest setbacks 
Wall Street had witnessed for some time, 
has faded out of the picture, at least 
temporarily, and for several days stocks 
in general have had a firmer tone. 
© Natural Rebound?—Thus far, however, 
the market’s performance hasn't been 
any too convincing, and to many ob- 
servers the rally has seemed to represent 
little more than the natural temporary 
rebound that might be expected follow- 
ing the beating that market values had 
to absorb last week. 

The current uptrend in prices has 
aroused so little enthusiasm among camp 
followers that trading activity by Tues- 
day and Wednesday of this weck had 
dwindled to around 830,000 shares com- 
pared with the string of 30 previous full 
trading sessions producing daily trading 
totals well above the million-share level. 
@ Reaction Pondered—Many market 
students still aren’t quite certain whether 
last week’s selloff really represented the 
technical reaction they had been expect- 
ing because of the long uninterrupted 
rally or, instead, was the result of another 
“peace scare” generated by the news of 
the attack on Hitler and the resignation 
of the Japanese cabinet. 

Whatever the reason, last week’s price 
weakness constituted a broad and active 
movement that encompassed both 
“peace” and “war” stocks since 1,160 
separate issues were traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange (almost 95% of all 
stocks listed on the Big Board) and only 
140 of these were able to score gains. 

Thus far there is no evidence, accord- 


THE MARKETS 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


ing to some brokers, of any 
public sentiment concerning + 
term favorable prospects for b: 
the stock market. 
@ Professionals Cashed In—'| 
servers, however, see plenty of 
now that the recent news fr 
has caused a renewal of unea 
the possible effect of reconver 
lems on many lines of indust, 
they believe that this factor h 
caused many astute investors 
fessional traders to cash in on s 
paper profits accrued since D 
Consequently, this group pecs 
lessening in the amount of futire so 
purchase orders, for a time anyway, ay 
thinks last week’s selling wave apt 
make a subsequent reappearance in 4 
event of any additional news indicat; 
further. weakening of Germany or Jap, 
@ Investment Buying—Other broker 
circles, however, are more optimist 
They see evidence now of renewed ; 
vestment buying and report that ¢ 
volume of stop-loss orders, the touchi 
off of which accelerated last week's d 
cline, has diminished considerably, 
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Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Yq 


Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...126.5 128.4 125.7 
Railroad .... 42.5 42.6 42.4 
Cie *...... $3.2 53.9 54.5 
Bonds 
Industrial ...120.9 121.4 121.1 Ill 
Railroad ....107.3 107.0 105.6 hy 
Utility ..... 116.2 116.3 115.9 119. 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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HE TRADING POST 


e on Training 


ym time to time, I have noted here 
rowing emphasis laid by manage- 
on employee training. There can- 
}~ much doubt that better training 
nore people will have a major place 
stwar industrial planning. 
ave before me some notes on the 
ng practice of Champion Paper & 
Co. At its Hamilton plant, em- 
training and development is 
led as a division of personnel ad- 
‘tration, which has as its objective 
achieve and maintain maximum 
ation of human resources consist- 
with individual liberties.” The 
fic purpose of sen training is 
help improve individuals, relation- 
and jobs.” 
¢ training course is in the hands of 
mittee composed of the mill man- 
two superintendents, two assistant 
intendents, the works engineer, 
power engineer, the employment 
ger, the personnel manager, and 
anager of reer All broad per- 
| policies and plans must be ap- 
d by this group before any project 
tiated. 
cational classes started in 1939 
a single subject, paper — By 
instruction covered 21 subjects. 
text material for each of these 
es has been written by men pro= 
t in the jobs they cover. 


* * * 


reased employee turnover durin 
ar has created new and more diffe 
-_ problems—those of break- 
on the job and of building the 
1 and sensible “supervisor-worker” 
pnship that existed before the war. 
ompany believes that supervisory 
ng has aided materially to ease the 
of high turnover. 
emen, voluntarily and on their 
time, have put in many additional 
individually and in groups, to get 
ditional knowledge and technique 
ave needed to break in new work- 
d foster good “foremen-worker” 
bns. Previously, the foremen had 
d why the employee was being 
d, how much time it should take, 
it should be done, where it should 
¢, and who should do the training. 
this period of high employee turn- 
tis but natural that there should 
bre than a normal number of new 
sors. That suggests a need for 
hewhat different type of super- 
training. Champion calls _ it 
tation.” ile a supervisor may 
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be familiar with the workings of his own 
department, and the people in it, some 
routine or procedure may be entirely 
new. These less familiar phases of his 
work very often concern contact with 
people and departments outs‘de his 
own, such as sales, employment, engi- 
neering, scheduling, and cost. Ample 
opportunity is provided, therefore, for 
the supervisor to spend time with the 
heads of these departments in forum 
meetings to discuss the operation of 
that particular department in relation to 
his own job. 
* * & 


To help new employees or employees 
taking on new jobs, Champion now uses 
written Job Standard Practice Sheets. 
These help to quicken understanding of 
the provisions and requirements of the 
job. These bulletins are prepared by 
the foremen and a reptesentative of the 
training department and are used by the 
former whenever it is necessary to give 
training to the employee. 

Training and development work falls 
into the five following divisions: (1) 
supervisory—which covers conference, 
instruction, worker-supervisor relations, 


methods-improvement, and printed ma- | 


terial of development nature; (2) new 
supervision—which covers orientation, 
instruction, worker-supervisor relations, 
and methods improvement; (3) non- 
supervisory—which includes vocational, 
and “break-in” on job; (4) standard 
practice bulletins—covering general mill 
and specific job practice; (5) testing— 
which breaks down into new employees, 
selection aid for advancement, and 
transfers. 

So far, text material has been written 
by employees for vocational education 
use in 23 subdivisions of the mill work. 

The Standard Practice Sheets analyze 
each individual job on the basis of its 
place in the general process of paper 
making, the equipment and materials 
used, the duties of the individual, 
broken down into very detailed opera- 
tions, with a reminder of the important 
items the employee should be learning 
on his job to increase his efficiency. 
Considerable emphasis is laid also upon 
the specific precautions required to 
maintain .safety on the job and in the 
advancement possibilities that are open 
to the superior operator. In addition 
to these operating instructions, the 
Standard Practice Bulletin includes also 
the information needed by the individ- 
ual worker with respect to his working 
hours, pay periods, overtime, and other 
administrative interests. W.Cc. 


1 SAVE 
$600 A MONTH 
HERE 


vsegtiens See a 


IRON FIREMAN 


Pneumatic Spreader Stokers 


fire two 250 hp. boilers for Indianapolis Drop 
Forging Co., Indianapolis, Ladiana. At peak 
load the boilers carry 175°% of rated capac- 
ity. Since converting from hand-firing, fuel 
costs have dropped about $600 a month. 


Cut Coal Tonnage 


Iron Fireman’s highly efficient operation 
accounts for substantial fuel savings in thou- 
sands of boiler rooms. More heat is produced 
from less fuel. 


Burn low Cost Coal 


Other important fuel savings can be realized 
because the Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader 
stoker is designed to use a wide range of coals, 
including sub-bituminous and lignite. 


Save Manpower 


Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers 
convey coal to the boiler from hoppers or 
bunkers located at considerable distances, or 
even from another floor level. This not only 
saves labor, but often saves installing costly 
coal handling equipment as well. 


What about YOUR boiler room? 


Are you sure you are saving as much fuel as 
you could save? We will make a free survey 
of tgp boiler room, which you may check 
with your own engineers. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, Portland, Oregon ; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. For free 
survey, write or wire to 3154 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


IRON FIREMA 


| 


tic Spreader stoker conveys 
steam size coal from the hopper or main coal bunker to « 
ing, where the coal is picked up by a stream 


THE TREND 


POSTWAR MARKETS—THE BIG ENIGMA 


Postwar markets will be peculiar. And their peculiari- 
ties will affect all business, not just the auto dealer, the 
home builder, or the appliance maker. 

What makes tomorrow's markets peculiar is not just 
that they will be different, but rather that the differences 
will be radical and sudden. Normally, new market forces 
emerge gradually, and experience with even the most 
dramatic of them develops gradually. Thus it took ten 
years for the automobile priced at less than $500 whole- 
sale to slide downhill from more than 50% of all auto 
sales in 1929 to less than 10% in 1939. But the war has 
wrought big changes suddenly, and their postwar impact 
will be felt suddenly. 


e A few of the more significant new market factors are: 
(1) Demands for durable and semidurable goods have 
been pent up, and war savings have been accumulated to 
finance them. (2) A high postwar national income will 
extend the mass market for semiluxury goods to vastly 
broader segments of the family-income scale. (3) Con- 
sumers expect fundamentally new products, and revolu- 
tions in old ones, to result from war technology. (4) New 
durable goods will cost more than they did before the 
war—say by one-third—because of higher labor and mate- 
rial costs. 

None of these changes can be measured precisely. 
Worse, their interrelating effects are hard to gage. Here 
are three ways in which a postwar sales planner might 
figure the problem, for example, in the case of automo- 
bile sales (page 20): 

Since people need goods and have the money, they 
will buy anything; so we can make just what we made 
before the war. This will certainly be true if all pro- 
ducers see it the same way. 

But some competitor might get a new slant. So our 
sales planner constructs another argument: People won’t 
buy a prewar $750 auto for $1,000—at least not as wil- 
lingly as they will buy a different product. Instead of a 
$1,000 prewar car, muses the planner, I'll make a 
stripped-down, simplified, $500 car. Wide masses of 
people who could not have afforded a prewar auto will 
now have moderate buying power, thanks to the wide 
accumulation of war savings and the even wider dis- 
persal of postwar income. They will constitute such tre- 
mendous mass-production and mass-selling markets for 
a $500 car that great economies will be possible. ‘These 
production economies, in turn, will afford proportion- 
ately so much more value for $500 that the prewar auto 
may seem a poor bargain to even the $1,000 customer. 


@ Or the postwar auto sales planner might argue this way: 
After all the ballyhoo about postwar applications of war- 
time innovations, people won’t buy anything reminis- 
cent of prewar products. Somehow, they have to be sat- 
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isfied. Now, to make a radically new auto mi; it be 
costly. But so many people have such large \ i: sq 
and so many will have moved into higher inc: ine 
ets, that there may be a sizable market for a -|,5q 
which a dream model in mass production mig)it ¢ 

All three contrary slants arise from differing em 
on new market factors. They can’t all be entirely 
Thus, if consumers resist price rises, they will k 
willing to pay development costs on a “dream” q 
if they demand changes, they will tend to reject dey 
versions of prewar cars. 

One can argue still other reactions—that chey 
buyers will wait and save to buy regular models, ang 
more affluent purchasers will take a $1,000 job 
“dream” car costs come down. 

Yet all three slants might be right in part. The 
that 80% of 1940 autos sold in one price range-$5f 
$750 (wholesale)—need not mean that two or event 
price ranges could not yield mass markets after the 


@ Such a hypothetical excursion into sales plannis 
assuredly no realistic primer in auto market an 
Deliberately, it makes extreme assumptions and ign 
known facts. But it highlights the potential impad 
new market forces and the sharply varying intep 
tions to which they can be put. All this is true of 
kets for housing, appliances, furniture, and so on. 

The combination of new market factors and 
business does about them will be vital for the wot 
of the entire economy. The combination will detem 
for example, whether consumers will spend relat 
more of their incomes than they spent before the 
and so determine how much savings there will be (1 
must be invested in new capital facilities in orde 
over-all business to stay at high levels). And the 
investment will, in part, hinge on how insistently 
sumers go for new products. Their choice be 
“lean” goods and highly fabricated ones will 
whether we shall spend few or many man-hours pe 
of material, and so, whether we have the ind 
capacity for full employment (BW—Jun.24'44) 
And the timing of changes in postwar demands 
affect our future—will consumers spend heavily on 
autos twice, for simple models and again for a “c 
car, or will they telescope purchases and possibly 
shorten the boom? 


© Thus a heavy responsibility rests on business man 
whose answers to problems of postwar markets W 
the aggregate determine much of our economic 
Fortunately, the enterprise system places the 1 
sort of practical premium on guessing postwar m: 
right. 
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